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cAn Appeal to American Masons 
By Herbert C. Hoover 


Written especially for the 


MERICA today is receiving 
fal from Europe an amet bila 
; a strikes a responsive chord in 
1, every true Masonic heart. It 
is an appeal to mercy, charity, hu- 
manity, fellowship. It is a cry from 
old men and women, from children 
and little babies who are facing ac- 
tual starvation. It is an appeal to the 
principles on which Masonry was 
founded and by which it has thrived. 

For generations, the Masons have 
been known from one end of the world 
to the other for their care of widows 
and orphans. It is the women and 
children who are suffering most in 
Europe. Their cry for help is a direct 
appeal to Masonry, to Masonic mercy 
and charity. Aside from the amelio- 
ration of their suffering, there is an 
even stronger appeal—an appeal to 
bring this war to an end, that addi- 
tional thousands of widows and 
fatherless children will not be forced 
to call for help from the outside 
world. 

Fellowship, world brotherhood, is 
another ideal always connected with 
Masonry. What greater demand for 
brotherhood has ever been known 
than the one that comes in a world 
crisis which sees almost half the 
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globe plunged into conflict? The ap- 
peal to bring a return of peace and of 
fellowship cannot help but come as an 
individual plea to every person who 
has Masonic ideals in his heart. 

Relief of suffering, the uplift of the 
downtrodden—another Masonic mis- 
sion! What is that cry from Europe 
but an appeal to America for the re- 
lief of untold misery, for the uplift of 
people who have been trampled be- 
neath the heels of a warring despot? 
It is a ery which appeals to the funda- 
mental ideals of Masonry. 

Europe is actually confronted by 
starvation. There is but one direc- 
tion in which she can look for relief. 
That one direction is toward America. 
Until America can feed hey people or 
until this war is ended, that lack of 
food will continue. 

The farmers of belligerent Europe 
are in the trenches. The farms are 
battlefields. Crops have been tram- 
pled beneath the feet of marching 
armies and earth’s crust pitted by 
death-dealing shells. 

Even before the war, Europe was 
not self-sustaining. Germany was 
more nearly so than any other nation 
now at war. Hardly more than one- 
fifth of her food was obtained from 
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other lands. England was importing 
fully four-fifths; France, one-half; 
Italy, even at an optimistic estimate, 
one-third. 

Germany is a nation of heavy eat- 
ers. Reduction of rations necessi- 
tated by war was at first more of a 
benefit than a hardship. Although in 
the last two years she has undoubt- 
edly suffered severely, her problem 
from the beginning, even discounting 
the reduction of normal consumption, 
was to increase her production only 
20 or 26 per cent. Added to her own 
lands, which for years have been mar- 
vels of productivity, she now controls 
the fertile plains about the lower 
Danube and the western fringe of 
Russia. 

The position of our Allies was es- 
sentially different. They had none of 
the tremendous military organization 
which took in food and all other ne- 
cessities, with which Germany 
planned to conquer the world. And 
now they have even less, They can 
no longer get supplies from Central 
Europe—Germany, Austria-Hungary 
Bulgaria and Turkey—with which 
they are now at war. India and Aus- 
tralia, once sources of heavy imports 
can send only part of their surplus to 
our Allies. Ocean transport is not 
available in the quantity necessitated 
by the demand for oversea shipments 
U-boats have made bottoms scarce, 
and the unusual demands born of war 
have increased the congestion South 
America has Shared in the gene l 
crop depression and is unable to vl: . 
her expected part in feeding th ee 
starving millions, aks 

Somebody must feed th ‘ 
_from every other consideration 
chief among which is victory, ch). 

ity, humanity, merey would ‘demand 
that the world step in and save ther 
from starvation. Even if we stil] had 
only the interest of a neutral nati : 
without our own troops to think ar 
America could not disregard the le 
of entire nations who are cryin a 
their very existence. Ber 


Europe has to be saved—and 
America must save her. It is a duty 
she could not evade even if those 
people were not her allies in the most 
devastating conflict history has ever 
recorded. 

It is to guide and assist America in 
sending abroad the food that will 
mean life to more than half of Europe 
that the United States Food Admin- 
istration has peen created and 
charged with the task of keeping 
foodstuffs always moving, constantly 
and abundantly, across the sea, at the 
same time feeding our people at home 
and maintaining stable distribution, 
supply and price in our own country. 

In more ways than one has the 


Food Administration justified its ex- 


istence. The unusual demands of war 
have naturally brought an upheaval 
in food markets, as they have in every 
other line of business, industry and 
commerce. They have of necessity 
brought higher prices; transportation 
congestion which has disrupted the 
lines of distribution; shortage of la- 
bor in the fields, tending to prevent 
increased production; temptations to 
reap exorbitant profits when an un- 
paralleled opnortunitv offers. These 
and many other problems have con- 
fronted the Food Administration from 
its beginning. The way in which they 
have been met is proof that the Ad- 
ministration is far more than a figure- 
head, that it deserves the support and 
co-operation of every individual and 
organization in the country. 

Compared to pre-war conditions, 
war-time prices will remain high. 
But compared to what they might 
have been without intelligent regula- 
tion and well-planned control, they 
are extremely reasonable. 

It is by mental and moral influence, 
rather than by direct legislation, that 
the Food Administration has _at- 
tempted to bring about reduced food 
consumption. By well-planned regu- 
lation of distribution and handling, 
rather than through direct control of 
prices, it will ward off many of the 
costly sacrifices which a world con- 
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flict must exact from a warring na- 
tion. The Food Administration will 
continue to regulate against hoarding 
and exorbitant profits. 

The regulation of price has been 
accomplished largely through the li- 
censing of large wholesalers and dis- 
tributors—corporations and individu- 
als doing a business of $100,000 or 
more a year. Smaller merchants 
found guilty of unfair practise can be 
reached through these large concerns. 
If they fail to give the Administra- 
tion their support, their source of sup- 
plies can be cut off. 

There is a limit, a very decided one, 
to America’s food supply. If we con- 
sume up to that limit, or even ap- 
proach it, it means that Europe will 
starve. It means a prolongation of 
war, a multiplied cost in life and 
money, in hardship and suffering. 
What all of us most desire is a cessa- 
tion of this devastating conflict, a 
peace that will leave the world safe 
for generations to come, that will 
more than repay us for our temporary 
suffering and sacrifices. 

But while striving to meet the cry- 
ing need for food abroad, the Food 
Administration is utilizing the knowl- 
edge and skill of the best experts it 
can find in America in well-considered 
efforts to relieve scarcity and to con- 
trol supply and prices in our own mar- 
kets. It is relying upon the gener- 
osity of our people to do the rest—to 
eat sparingly of wheat, meats, sugar 
and fats that they may lend strength 
to Europe’s starving multitudes. 

It would be as foolish as it is im- 
possible to eliminate the use of these 
foods—necessities, every one of them. 
And as necessities, the Food Adminis- 
tration will see, first of all, that the 
needs of our own people are supplied 


at reasonable prices, making due al- 
lowances for unusual conditions that 
exist in every market of the world. 

Unless the individual American 
does his share to help the individual 
soldier and the individual European, 
the work of the Food Administration, 
so far as our soldiers and our allies 
are concerned, will have been in vain. 

The Food Administration is answer- 
ing an agonized appeal from starving 
women and children in Europe. It is 
answering a plea which strikes at the 
very root of Masonry. In turn, it is 
sending out an appeal for the support 
and the co-operation which will make 
its answer effective. The Food Ad- 
ministration’s appeal is a direct plea 
to every American whose heart is 
alive to the true meaning of the 
fundamental qualities which have 
made Masons one of the strongest 
bodies of men in the world. It is an 
appeal for their assistance and their 
active co-operation at home and in 
business. It is a plea that they use 
their influence to have the American 
housewife exercise a skilful general- 
ship in the kitchen and to use their 
influence to make effective the Ad- 
ministration’s efforts to have food- 
stuffs move in as direct a line as pos- 
sible from farm to table, eliminating 
many of the pre-war evils that found 
birth in frequent handling and change 
of ownership. 

Food will win the war! That state- 
ment is confirmed by the biggest men 
of all the warring nations. If 
America controls this weapon, the 
United States Food Administration 
must have the loyal help of every 
man, woman and child in the coun- 
try. It calls with confidence for the 
support and active assistance of every 
Mason in America. 
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SUGGESTION TO THE 
COMMILTEE ON WAR RELIEV 


One practical way of showing inter- 
est in the brethren now in service at 
Ayer as well as to the many Masons 
from the ranks of our allies who visit 
Boston would be to fit up in the Ma- 
sonic Temple, Boston, a recreation 
room for their use. 

There is space unoccupied which 


‘might be devoted to the purpose. 


Books, games, writing facilities and 
other conveniences could probably be 
secured without cost to the Commit- 
tee and with a kitchen such as the 
temple contains it would not be diffi- 
cult to serve light lunches, tea, coffee, 
cocoa and sandwiches at cost. 

The many members of our frater- 
nity would, we believe, appreciate 
practical service of this sort and it 
could be done with a minimum of cost. 

Here is a building, centrally lo- 
cated, which could be a rendezvous 
for our soldier and sailor brethren and 


we see no insuperable obstacle to the 
plan. 


A FARCE IN CHRISTMAS GIVING 


The making of Christmas gifts has 
developed along some lines into a 
farce. The spirit of the festival has 
been lost and only the letter remains, 
with the results that thousands of 
families are spending much more than 
they can afford upon useless gifts for 
persons they dislike, while those they 
love are given added burdens, mental 
and financial, through the undue and 
unnecessary strain at Christmas time. 
What a farce it has become! Mrs. A 
feels obliged to buy a doll carriage 
for the child of Mrs. B who lives fur- 
ther down the street, just because the 
two mothers meet at the grocery 
store and talk about the weather. 
They hate each other’s children and 
talk about each other to the neigh- 
bors. But at Christmas time they 
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swap presents for fear that, if they 
don’t, people will talk. Father spends 
fifteen or twenty dollars, uses up six 
months’ supply of nerve force and 
loses his reputation as a mild-man- 
nered man, in order to buy presents 
for a dozen or more very distant rela- 
tives because one of them—he can’t 
remember which—sent his son a tin 
horn last Christmas. He wouldn’t 
know one of these button-hole rela- 
tives if he should meet them face to 
face, but because other people are be- 
ing foolish, he follows suit. 
Eight-tenths of the gifts made at 
Christmas time are made from a 
sense of obligation, with very little 
of the real Christmas love spirit in 
them. The festival has become de- 
generated into a mere matter of give 
and take, and if what you get is bet- 
ter than what you gave, you win. Be- 
sides, you can save what you get and 
send them to someone else next 
Christmas. But if Mrs. C. sent you 
the vase that you previously had 
priced at the store and found to be 
marked at ninety-five cents, you feel 
hurt because you expected her to send 
that five-dollar one you had praised so 
much when you met her in the store 
a week later. So you greet her coldly 
and eventually forget her, while she 
does the same by you. How much 
more sensible it is to send gifts only 
to those whom we love; to confine it 
to the immediate family and those de- 
pendent upon us, and to put into each 
gift the spirit of love and helpfulness 
or contribute the amount you would 
ordinarily spend to the War Relief 
Fund and show the soldiers that at 
Christmas time you thought of them. 


THE GOOD OF THE WHOLE. FIRST 


The subject of Lodge jurisdiction 
over candidates for the degrees of 
Freemasonry has been mentioned sev- 
eral times in “Craftsman Comments.” 
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The Massachusetts regulation which 
requires consent and recommendation 
of lodge or lodges where the applicant 
resides before he can be accepted in 
another locality is observed by the 
brethren with the same loyal obedi- 
ence as is given to every other re- 
quirement of the Grand Lodge and in- 
deed where there is no good reason 
for doing otherwise a candidate for 
Freemasonry should always seek ad- 
mission to a lodge where he resides. 
This course is an expression of loyalty 
to his home interests and an evidence 
of appreciation of the good fellowship 
of friends and neighbors with whom 
he should always unite in every enter- 
prise when possible. 

While lodges in the large centers 
may offer some attractions beyond 
those of small suburban lodges they 
are usually offset by others of equal 
or greater value in the country lodge. 
The latter has the advantage of a 
membership who, outside of the 
lodge, are interested and associated in 
social, religious and political move- 
ments and in every undertaking that 
contributes to their home comfort. 
They are mostly acquaintances if not 
friends. They are quite like a family 


where each knows the fortune of the - 


other and each seeks the good of the 
whole. 


The regulation governing admis- 
sion of candidates was undoubtedly 
adopted as a protection of Masonry 
and as a means for keeping unworthy 
men from imposing on the frater- 


nity. It sometimes affords occasion 


for suspecting its use for selfish 
purposes,—in other words, to com- 
pel a man to apply for the degrees 
where he does not wish to apply un- 
der the penalty of being barred from 
the privilege of becoming a Mason. 

In some instances it appears as 
though the lodge was governed more 
by a desire to get the initiation fee 
than to get a good man into Masonry 
under conditions that will make him 
happy. 

A Masonic Lodge is not a fit place 
for selfish activity. Its members 


should promote harmony and good 
fellowship. No lodge should arbi- 
trarily say that a man must enter 
Masonry through its doors or go with- 
out,—rather should they help 4 
worthy applicant to enter a lodge 
where he will find the most congenial 
companionship. Why should not 
Freemasonry be as generous as the 
church which permits its converts to 
join wherever they please? It is un- 
fortunate for the good name of a 
lodge if it forms a reputation of al- 
ways refusing to release candidates. 

It has sometimes been said of a 
lodge that it was useless to ask it for 
a release. The principle which di- 
rects such a stand is inconsistent with 
the spirit of Freemasonry. It makes 
the lodge an instrument of selfish- 
ness, 

This thought is especially sad at 
the present time while selfishness is 
rampant in the world,—causing the 
slaughter of millions and untold mis- 
ery to others. The world needs more 
of the spirit of love and helpfulness, 
This is what we are hoping for and 
looking for. Obligation to the best 
interests of humanity and loyalty to 
one’s country demands that the great 
world catastrophy which has been 
precipitated by lust of power and 
greed of territory shall be overcome 
and its spirit wiped out; but when 
peace shall once more prevail, as it 
must, we pray that the spirit of love 
and Masonie Brotherhood may pre- 
vail with renewed strength and that 
men and nations may learn that a 
peaceful life is the only life that per- 
mits the highest development of hu- 
manity. 


WILL STOP “EXPOSES” 


Should a bill introduced in congress 
become a law, advertisements of al- 
leged exposures of the secret work of 
fraternal orders will be prohibited 
from being deposited in the mails, 
whether carried by newspaper, pam- 
phlet or other publication. The bill 
Nrovides a penalty of $1000 fine or 
imprisonment for not more than six 
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months for the law’s violation. The 
measure provides: ‘That, without 
authority from the governing body of 
such order, no letter, postal card, cir- 
cular newspaper, pamphlet publica- 
tion of any kind containing any ad- 
vertisement or offer to sell purported 
or ostensible exposures, copies or ex- 
tracts of the ceremonies, instructions 
or work of a fraternal order, such as 
Masons, Odd Fellows or Knights of 
Pythias, which by the laws or rules 
of such order members thereof are 
forbidden to disclose to persons who 
are not members thereof, shall be de- 


posited in or carried by the mails of 
the United States.” : 


THE LODGE SUPPER 


a time-honored function—the 
8 ,£€ Supper—stands a fair chance of 

eing modified if the request sent to 
every fraternal order in the State by 

ood Administrator Henry B. Endi- 
Cott is carried out. Mr. Endicott says 
in his letter to the fraternal organi- 
zations: 

“May I suggest to you that an im- 
ee food scones) tea be accom- 
P = ed if, first and foremost, lunches, 
ued collations or banquets are ar- 
ee So as to take the place of a 
aati Fg of the members, and not 
day: re see vets meal for that 

’ V5 . 
three rules = Pog following 
at on Tuesday and Friday no 
served including poultry) should be 
OF banquet nes: suppers, collations 
no b eae and that on other days 
fer, mutton or pork—that is, no 


meat, exceptin : 
should be oe hicken or poultry— 


“That no bread 
made wholly of whi 
at these occasions 
week. 


“That the amount of i 
either for cake or j ee 
ad limited. eee canteen ae 

“T request that these suggestions 
be given publicity in your notices to 
your members and also that you will 
read this letter at your meeting.” 


rolls or crackers 
te flour be served 
on any day of the 


FORM AND DUE FORMI 

The question often arises as to the 
proper terms to be used in the min- 
utes, in opening and closing subordi- 
nate and Grand Lodges. When a 
lodge is opened or closed by the W. 
Master, it is done “in form.’’ When 
it is visited and opened by a deputy 
of the Grand Master, in an official 
capacity, it is “in due form’; and 
when by the Grand Master in person, 
it is “in ample form.” The same rule 
applies to Grand Lodges: when the 
Grand Master presides, it is ‘‘in ample 
form,” and when his deputy presides, 
it is ‘in due form.’”’ The proper clos- 
ing of a minute book of a lodge, when 
presided over by lodge officers, would 
be, “The lodge was closed in form, 
peace and harmony prevailing.” If 
‘“neace and harmony” did not prevail, 
then those words should be omitted 
and the cause of the omission should 
appear on the record, if the matter is 
proper to be written. 


TITIS IS FOR YoU! 


In order that this publication may 
be a real Masonic magazine, it is ad- 
visable and even necessary that it con- 
tain the views and opinions not only 
of the leaders of Masonic thought, but 
of the lay member as well. 

Be assured that every contribution 
sent in, whether from a third degree 
Mason or a 33d degree, will be thank- 
fully received, carefully considered, 
and so far as possible printed in these 
columns. 

This publication is intended for you 
personally. It is not a close corpora- 
tion. Rather do we wish to record in 
as complete a manner as possible, the 
thoughts of all true Masons with re- 
lation to our glorious’ institution, 
whenever and wherever they be. 

With this end in view won’t you ac- 
cept our invitation to send along that 
word of praise or honest criticism 
without which the depths of real Ma- 
sonic opinion cannot be sounded and 
let your fellow Mason know that you 
have a real rather than an academic 
attachment to the Craft. 
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Mesopotamia: The 


Key to the Future 


By Canon J. T. Parfit 


(The capture of Jerusalent by the British army, a feat that recalls the Crusaders and all the 
events with which Knights Templar are familiar, makes certain that the Holy Land will in 


future be controlled by Christian people. 


Because of this, the following article, the first 


of a series of three, will be found of especial interest at this time.) 


No. 1—Its Ancient Glories 


ESOPOTAMIA and its adjacent 
ota te ave been associated 
ay Wit e most important turn- 
Mey; ing-points of history. Geo- 
graphically situated at the heart of 
the Eastern Hemisphere, these lands 
have frequently played a leading part 
in the world’s activities. They have 
contained for millenniums the capital 
cities of great world-empires. They 
have been closely connected with the 
most thrilling epochs of history, and, 
once again, by reason of the Bagdad 
railway schemes, Mesopotamia con- 
trols the main currents of this unpre- 


a 
rs OS e 


cedented commotion and holds the 
key to the whole world’s future. 

Many kindly friends have often, in 
jest, called me “the Rural Dean of the 
Garden of Eden,” in order to remind 
me that man’s earthly paradise was 
situated somewhere in my Mesopo- 
tamian parish; but I protest that I 
have never seen it, for, under the 
Turkish regime, that primitive para- 
dise was unfortunately nowhere to be 
found. 

I met, however, in Bagdad a clever 
impostor, a wily tobacconist, who 
closed up his shop and travelled ex- 


Cupolas of the Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem 
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tensively through Europe and Ameri- 
ca, collecting large sums of money 
from gullible Westerners by posing as 
the famous “Discoverer of Noah’s 
Ark and the Golden Mountains of the 
Moon.” These also I have never 
seen; but, apart from all spurious 
claims and fantastic titles, it is never- 
theless true that Mesopotamia cra- 
dled the human race, nurtured it for 
centuries, until a new era was intro- 
duced by the Flood incidents, which 
are recorded not only in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, but also in interesting 
cuneiform inscriptions that have been 
unearthed by archeologists in Meso- 
potamia. 


This is essentially a land of origins. 
The oldest sea route in the world, 
utilized by the first navigators of the 
high seas, was the Persian Gulf; and 
the numerous mounds at Bahrain re- 
mind us of the world’s debt to the 
Pheenicians, who gave us the alpha- 
bet and the earliest system of weights 
and measures, and who originally mi- 
grated to Syria from the shores of 
the Persian Gulf and the ports of 
Mesopotamia. From this land also 
the Hebrew race took its rise when 
Abraham came from Ur of the Chal- 
dees and settled in Canaan. 


This is the home of the mighty — 


Nimrod, the earliest of hunters, who 
founded Calneh or Nippur, where I 
was privileged to see some of the 
most ancient Assyrian treasures be- 
ing excavated by American archzolo- 
gists. Oft-times have I travelled 
from Busrah on British ships convey- 
ing hundreds of Arab ponies to India, 
when I recalled the fact that horses 
were introduced into Mesopotamia 
4000 years ago bv the Kassites, who, 
largely on account of their superior 
mobility, were able to conauer a coun- 
try whose inhabitants till then had 
used only asses and cattle for trans- 
port. 

Philologists may rejoice while 
others will weep over the fact that in 
this plain of Shinar the Confusion of 
Tongues and the multiplication of dia- 
lects took place at a time when cunei- 


form characters became confounded 
and the dwellers in Mesopotamia 
were driven forth to colonize the con- 
tinents. 

But Babylon was also the mother 
of astronomy, and to her ancient sys- 
tem of dividing the day we are in- 
debted for the twelve divisions on the 
dials of our clocks. 

The influence of Hammurabi’s fa- 
mous laws has penetrated down the 
ages into the legal codes of modern 
times through the intricate systems 
of Greek and Roman legislators. 

The most curious ruin in Mesopo- 
tamia is the unsightly mound of Ak- 
ker Kuf, near Bagdad, connected, we 
are told, with the remote period of 
King Kurigalzu, who reigned in Baby- 
lon about the time when Moses was 
leading the Israelites from Egypt to 
Canaan. Those ancient monarchies 
of Babylonia, Assyria, Parthia, Media, 
and Persia were great and powerful 
in their day, exercising a paramount 
influence for many centuries over the 
major part of the world’s politics, so 
that no other portion of the earth’s 
surface has more constantly affected 
the history of mankind, or harbored 
for so long the forces that moved the 
world, than this land of Mesopotamia. 

The extensive ruins of Assur, north 
of Tikrit; the mounds of Nineveh, on 
the bank of the Tigris opposite to the 
modern city of Mosul; the ruins of 
Babylon, on the Euphrates; and the 
arch at Ctesiphon, all testify to the 


old-world glories of this wonderful 
land. 


For nearly twenty years excavators 
have been busily attempting to un- 
cover the brick-built palaces and tem- 
ples of Nebuchadnezzar; but more 
than twenty years will be required to 
clear away the debris from the buried 
marble monuments of Nineveh. 

Nebuchadnezzar only revived the 
more ancient glories of Babylon when 
he made it the greatest city in the 
world. He was a remarkable builder 
of magnificent temples and palaces; 
but he also extended his military con- 
quests over Syria, Palestine. and 
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Egypt. When Cyrus and Persian 
shattered the Neo-Babylonian mon- 
archy he found an enormous reser- 
voir to the north of the capital, into 
which he drained the great river and 
entered the city through the dry bed 
of the Euphrates. 

The name of Cyrus recalls the re- 
turn of the Jews from their Babylon- 
ian captivity and the achievements 
of such remarkable men as Nehemiah 
and Ezra. There are probably 80,000 
Arabic-speaking Jews now resident in 


was defeated by the Greeks at Mara- 
thon, while his son, Xerxes, who is 
thought to be the Ahasuerus of the 
Book of Esther, is reported to have 
mobilized and maintained in the field 
an army of five million men, gathered 
from India, Armenia, Persia, and 
Mesopotamia. He, too, bridged and 
erossed with Leonidas at Thermo- 
pyle; he burned Athens; and only re- 
tired to Mesopotamia after his navy 
was defeated at the battle of Salamis. 

In every school where ancient 


Garden of Gethsemane 


Mesopotamia, who guard with rever- 
ence the traditional tombs of Joshua 
the High Priest near the city of Bag- 
dad, of the prophet Ezekiel near the 
banks of the Euphrates, and of Ezra 
the scribe on the Tigris near Kurnah. 

It was Cyrus who conquered and 
captured the famous Croesus with his 
fabulous wealth. It was his son, Cam- 
byses, who brought from Mesopo- 
tamia an army that snatched Egypt 
from the Pharaohs. Darius, his suc- 
cessor, bridged the Hellespont, and 


Greek is taught the pupils are thrilled 
with the exploits of Xenophon, who 
extricated the ten thousand from the 
plains of Mesopotamia and led them 
towards Erzeroum and _ Trebizond, 
back to Greece. 

Alexander the Great routed the 
Persians near Arbela, where, in the 
miserable modern Erbil, I, too, once 
fought all night with an army of 
ravenous cats and voracious vermin 
that devoured my breakfast and drove 
me at dawn from the dirtiest khan in 
Mesopotamia. 
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On his return from India, Alexan- 
der chose the banks of the Euphrates 
for the capital city of his contem- 
plated world-empire, but before his 
plans were completed he died at Baby- 
lon. His successors, who built Seleu- 
cia and adorned Diarbekr with beau- 
tiful buildings of costly marble and 
Porphyry, succumbed to the rising 
power of Rome. 

Mark Antony failed in B.C. 33 to 
acquire the Asiatic treasures he 
sought for in Palmyra, and met with 
disaster at the hands of the Parth- 
lans, who founded Ctesiphon, the cap- 
ital of Mesopotamia for nearly six 
centuries. The Parthians supported 
the Palmyreans till their city was de- 
me has by Aurelian, who captured 
he brave and beautiful Queen Zeno- 
bia on the banks of the Euphrates. 

Persia and Rome struggled for su- 
piety In Mesopotomia for nearly 

our centuries. Trajan, the con- 
“ueror of Jerusalem, captured Ctesi- 
phon from the Parthians, and ad- 
vanced a Roman army for the first 
ae only time to the shores of the 
ersian Gulf; but he failed to take 
atra, a remarkable city—the home 
of architecture—about fifty miles 
south-west of Nineveh, now a com- 
paratively unknown site, where are 
— of the best-preserved ruins I 
ave seen in Mesopotamia. 

Seleucia has com pletely disap- 
peared, and the great arch at Ctesi- 
phon is all that remains of the won- 
derful palace of Chosroes II, who was 
the last and the most remarkable 
monarch of the Persian Sassanian 
dynasty. Mesopotamia was still a 
glorious country when Khalid con- 
quered it for the Arabs and Islan, for 
ten millions of people then flourished 
In these well-irrigated plains. and 
nine-tenths of its fertile soil was 
brought under cultivation by the 
Chosroes. while Bagdad, under the 
Arabs. subsequently became the 
wealthiest and most civilized citv in 
the world, with nearly two million 
inhabitants in its palmy days. 

Mesopotamia is a land of holv 
places and sacred memories to the 


three hundred millions of Moham- 
medans in the world. There is a mag- 
nificent mosque at Kazmain, where 
two gilded domes cover the tombs of 
eminent Imams; there is another 
beautiful mosque at Samarra. These 
are Shia shrines; but within a mile 
of Kasmain, on the left bank of the 
Tigris, is the stately Hanifi mosque 
of the Sunnis at Muaththam, and in 
Bagdad itself there is the famous 
mosque of the great commentator 
Sheikh Abd ul Kadir, visited by de- 
votees from the far distant Morocco. 
There are many other mosques and 
tombs of minor importance, but which 
are nevertheless well known through- 
out the Moslem world, such as the 
tomb of Mohammed’s barber, Salman 
Pak, within a stone’s throw of the 
ruined arch of Ctesiphon. There are 
two sacred places, however, near the 
banks of the Euphrates which are 
second only in importance to the 
sacred cities of Mecca and Medina. 
These are the holy cities of Kerbela 
and Nejif, where were enacted the 
tragedies commemorated by the 
Shiahs everywhere, and in India by 
Sunnis and Shiahs alike, in the Pas- 
sion play and festival of the tenth 
day of Meharram. Ali, the fourth 
Khalif of Islam, is buried at Nejif, and 
the disputes which arose concerning 
his successor were those that rent the 
followers of the prophet into two great 
sects of Sunnis and Shiahs, and 
caused the death of Hosein, whose 
tomb at Kerbela is regarded as the 
most sacred spot on earth by one-half 
of the Moslem world. Nearly 100,000 
pilgrims from Persia and India pass 
annually through Bagdad to Kerbela 
and Neiif, carrying with them thou- 
sands of embalmed corpses for burial 
in the sacred soil around these holy 
shrines. : 
The fascinating stories of “The 
Arabian Nights” impressed us even 
7 our childhood with the fairv splen- 
dor of the Golden Prime of Haroun 
al-Raschid when Pacdad was the 
capital of a vast Mohammedan do- 
minion: when Busrah and Kufa were 


rival ¢ ms ° 
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scholars were the first teachers of al- 
gebra and chemistry; when the light 
of learning was kept aglow in the 
East while barbarian Huns desolated 
the lands of Europe. 

In those enlightened days the Mos- 
lem Arabs did not massacre but freely 
fraternized with the Christians, 
whose patriarch at Bagdad, with 
twenty-five primates under him, 
guided the fortunes of many flourish- 
ing churches established between 
Edessa and Pekin. The Nestorian 
monument found in the Great Wall of 
China and the half a million Eastern 
Christians in South India testify to 
the activities of those early Mesopo- 
tamian Churches. 

The Arab philosophers of the Ab- 
baside period persuaded the Christian 
theologians to translate into Arabic 
the works of Aristotle and Plato, so 
that in subsequent years, while the 
Moorish kingdom was established in 
Spain, these Arabic versions were re- 
translated into the Romance lan- 
guages of Europe, and the search for 
the original Greek writings led up to 
the Renaissance, which produced the 
Reformation. 

Similarly, the discoverer of Amer- 
ica can be traced back to movements 
that took their rise in Mesopotamia. 
The Euphrates Valley had contained 
for centuries the “Royal Roads” from 
West to East, and Charlemagne is 
known to have maintained friendly 
communications with Haroun al- 
Raschid; but, with the passing of the 
Abbasides, the rise of the Turks, and 
the fall of Constantinople, the world’s 
highway was so completely blocked 
that Columbus set out to seek a safer 
route to the East, when he suddenly 
discovered America. : 

Jenehis Khan, Hulagu, and Tamer- 
lane the Turk of Samarkand were ir- 
resistible conquerors of a villainous 
and savage type, who ruthlessly de- 


stroyed the ancient glories of Meso- 
potamia, 

Their devastating instincts were 
infused into the Turkish tribes, 
whom they drove westward from the 
regions of the great Gobi plateau. 
Some of the Turkomans became jani- 
zaries to the Moslem Khalifs. They 
in time usurped the authority of their 
masters, and founded the Turkish 
dynasty at Ghazni, till fresh hordes 
from Khorasan established the au- 
thority of the Seljuks; and, finally, 
at Angora, Ertoghrul, the leader of a 
homeless Turkoman tribe, founded 
the empire of the Ottomans, who 
have completed the ravages of Jen- 
ghis Khan and made Mesopotamia the 
most desolate country on earth. 


What Lodge Brother Was This? 


A Kansas City man who is very ac- 
tive in the affairs of his lodge was 
spending the week-end at Excelsior 
Springs, a nearby mineral water re- 
sort. He confided to a friend that he 
would like to scrape an acquaintance 
with a striking looking woman they 
were both admiring. 

“Why don’t you try?” asked the 
friend. 

“Couldn’t think of flirting with 
her,” came the horrified reply. “Her 
husband and I are brother lodge mem- 
-bers.” 

The next week-end the friend again 
went to the springs. On one of the 
prominent promenades he soon saw 
the lodge member and the striking 
looking woman they had admired 
walking arm in arm and apparently 
much taken up with each other. At 
the first chance he asked his friend 
for an explanation. 

“Thought her husbard was a lodge 
brother of yours,” he said. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” was the an- 
swer. “T looked him up on the books, 
and he hadn’t paid his dues!” 


~ 


or 


Conquest and Kultur 


HE present war is in the last 
analysis distinctly a war be- 
wey tween ideals and thus between 

ot the peoples who uphold them. 

On the one hand are the peoples who 

have faith in themselves and in each 

other and in the ordered ways of law 
and justice by which they have sought 
in the past to regulate both their do- 
mestic and their international rela- 
tions. Upon the other hand are those 
whose ideals have been fixed for them 
by dynastic aims and ambitions which 
could only be translated into reality 
through Subservience to authority 
ae by the unrestricted use of force. 

The first group has long had a unity 

in its fundamental attitudes which it 

did not realize until the war endan- 

= and revealed them. 

€ great self-governing nations, 
sueand and France, long ago passed 

a America the best of what they 
ohh nsned or dreamed of estab- 

_— We in the way of popular govern- 

5 ee a thee war for independence left 

a aetatutions and ways of thinking 

aided thee distinctly English, and it 

gle: + ae nglish in their own strug- 
0) bring Monarchy and _ political 
eae Paes eens to the 
rea nglish tion. It 

~_ revealed to us oe ato We had 
wi ae Jn our newer world ideals 
hich = liberalism of that France 
about Soe already found its thought 
ee uman rights and relations in 

i ice of the Bourbon institutions 

wan on that governed it politically. 
z : ould never be forgotten that 
— <e and Chatham and Fox and 
co In England and Lafayette and 
urgot and Beaumarchais in France 
held political ideas which made them 
the Supporters of the American colo- 
nies and the intellectual comrades of 

ashington, Franklin, and Jefferson. 

Here in this America they saw their 

ideals molded into realities and recog- 

nized that we were fighting their bat- 
tles and that a blow struck at autoc- 


aristocracy 
will of the 


racy’s effort to rule America would 
shake its weakening hold upon both 
France and England. Together these 
three great nations have climbed up- 
ward toward the same sunlit heights. 
Their band has now become a goodly 
one, as the South American Republics, 
Italy, Belgium, Norway, Japan, Chi- 
na, and at last Russia have caught the 
vision. 

In varied ways and in different 
tongues these peoples have sought to 
realize and express their idea that 
government is an instrument devised 
by men for the benefit of human be- 
ings. They have held that liberty and 
law spring from the same soil, that 
reason is the only conqueror that does 
not rule slaves, that the state is an 
agency, not an end or an entity, and 
is something larger and better than 
any man only when it helps every 
man to be something larger and bet- 
ter, in some way more just, more hu- 
mane, more enlightened, more 
thoughtless of self and more thought- 
ful of his fellow men. They have not 
permanently sought to restrict to one 
class as privilege what is the common 
vroperty of all nor to deny to any na- 
tion because it is small that oppor- 
tunity for self-realization which is the 
easy heritage of the more favored. 

The democracy they have won for 
themselves, that has made citizens 
where before there were subjects, 
thev have almost unconsciously come 
to feel must touch hands with other 
self-governing peoples and all must 
uphold an international law that ex- 
presses for all nations the ideals 
which each has found for itself. 

Jn all these things America has al- 
lied its better thought with the bet- 
ter thought of the nations which have 
taken their place in this unorganized 
league of liberty, this enlarging com- 
monwealth of justice, this newer 
polity of a common humanity. Its 
ideals, from the days of Otis and 
Adams and Henry and Washington 
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through Monroe and Webster and 
Lincoln, have been interpreted to it 
over and over again and have echoed 
back to us in the language of Bright 
and Gladstone and Moriey and Bryce, 
of Mazzini and Cavour, of Lamartine 
and Thiers and Gambetta. We in 
America have seen these other peo- 
ples rallying in this war to the de- 
fense of these ideals, the liberal 
world’s common property. And now 
the call has come to us anew voiced in 
measured words that those who in 
the past have toiled and striven, have 
fought and fallen, would know as the 
spoken message of their silent sacri- 
fice. This America of ours has heard 
the call and stands embattled for the 
ideals that represent a heritage, an 
achievement, a hope. 

America knows what it is defend- 
ing. Does it as clearly understand 
what it is fighting against? Does it 
realize that other peoples have had 
imposed upon them ways of thinking 
between which and our thought and 
the thought of all forward-looking 
people there can be no compromise? 
Does it know that the ideals of gov- 
ernment which it struck down in its 
farthest past, bringing new liberties 
to all English-speaking peoples—the 
ideals which France banished with 
the Bourbons and the Bonapartes, 
and Italy drove out with the Haps- 
burgs, ideals that crashed to earth in 
Russia but yesterday with the fall of 
the Romanoffs—does it know that 
these ideals now dominate the Teu- 
tonic powers and make them the fit- 
ting allies of the Turk in thought and 
purpose and method? 

Three years of war as conducted by 
Prussian militarism have done much 
to acquaint us with the purposes and 
methods of the medievally-minded 
group which controls the Central 
Powers. Yet a full and convincing 
proof of the distortion of the purposes 
of a whole nation can come only from 


the utterances of those who planned 
and promoted the war. One may not 
draw an indictment against a whole 
nation, but it is at least permissible 
to allow its responsible leaders, intel- 
lectual and political, to define the 
creed according to which they have 
shaped the thought and action of the 
German people in the past generation. 
This creed and the recorded state- 
ments of the intellectual and political 
leaders of German thought are avail- 
able through our Committee of Public 
information at Washington, D. C. 
Against such a confession the guilty 
can not enter a plea in abatement or 
avoidance, neither now nor hereafter. 
Line upon line, precept upon precept, 
they have written this ritual of envy 
and broken faith and rapine. Before 
them is the war god to whom they 
have offered up their reason and their 
humanity, behind them the misshapen 
image they have made of the German 
people, leering with bloodstained vis- 
age over the ruins of civilization. 

There is no thinking human being 
who would not gladly blot out the 
whole ugly record of these pages both 
because of what it advocates and be- 
cause of the untold anguish its trans- 
lation into deeds has caused. But it 
can never be done. 

Only its full and fair presentation 
can enable the American people to 
know what it is from which they are 
defending their land, their institu- 
tions and their very lives. Only from 
such a carefully documented self- 
revelation of German ideals can they 
fully know what they must overcome 
—not only they but the German peo- 
ple themselves, for no peace, no mat- 
ter when it may come nor what may 
be its terms, can ever make of Ger- 
many “a fit partner for a league of 
honor” until the German people have 
driven out the spirit which inspired 
these utterances made in their name. 


| Grand Old Man of Masonry | 


thus has closed a unique Ma- 
S24) sonic career, for he was known 
not only in English Freemasonry but 
in the whole Masonic Empire—being 
ey of the Grand Lodge of Eng- 
and. 

He was initiated in the Jerusalem 
Lodge, No. 197—a “Red Apron” 
Lodge—on April 23, 1875, five days 
before the late King Edward, then 
Prince of Wales, was installed as 
Grand Master of England, and within 
a few months of his initiation his 
name appeared as one of the signa- 
tories to a petition for a Charter for 
what is now known as the St. James 
Lodge, No. 1579, Edmonton. The 
Warrant was granted, and he was in- 
vested as the first S.W., and in the 
following year became the second 
W.M., so that within eighteen 
months of his initiation he was in- 
stalled in the Master’s chair. 

In 1882 he succeeded to the chair 
of his Mother Lodge, having in the 
previous year served as Grand Stew- 
ard, and as President of the Board of 
Grand Stewards. In 1884 he was in- 
vested Junior Grand Deacon in Grand 
Lodge, and, in 1898, became one of 
the Founders of the Captain Coram 
Lodge, No. 2737, and was the Acting 
I. P.M. during the first year of its 
history. This lodge, as its name im- 
plies, is in connection with the Found- 
ling Hospital, of which, as mentioned 
above, Sir Edward was one of the 
Governors. 

He joined the Lodge of Antiquity, 
No. 2; the Bard of Avon Lodge, No. 
778—which, like the St. James Lodge, 
is in the Province of Middlesex, of 
which Province he had been appointed 
Grand Registrar in 1877—and the 
Royal Alpha Lodge, No. 16. He oec- 
cupied the W. M.’s chair in all these 
Lodges, and of the last-mentioned 


RO. SIR EDWARD LETCH- 
WORTH, F.S.A., is dead and 


lodge he has been secretary for 
twenty-six years. 

In 1891 the office of Grand Secre- 
tary became vacant, and he was in- 
vested privately with the insignia of 
this office by the Pro Grand Master, 
the late Earl of Amherst. 

The first lodge consecrated by Bro. 
Letchworth was theSt. Stephen’s 
Lodge, No. 2424, at Blackheath, on 
May 9, 1892. In June, 1912, some 
292 of the lodges and chapters which 
he had up to that date consecrated 
presented him with a_ beautifully 
executed marble bust of himself, to- 
gether with an artistic album contain- 
ing the names of all the lodges and 
chapters taking part in the presenta- 
tion, together with the names of the 
committee. The bust is about three 
feet high, is carved out of a block of 
pure Seravezza marble, and mounted 
on a black pedestal, the crown of 
which is a revolving base for the bust. 

_The last lodge consecrated by Bro. 
Sir Edward was the Royal Naval 
Anti-Aircraft Lodge, on April 14, 
1917. 

Bro. Sir Edward Letchworth’s 
achievements in other branches of 
Freemasonry have been almost as no- 
table as those he attained in the 
Craft. He was exalted in the St. 
James Chapter, No. 2 (attached to 
the Lodge of Antiquity, No. 2) of the 
Supreme Royal Arch, in 1872, of 
which he became First Principal in 
1882. He became a Joining Member 
of the Bard of Avon Chapter, No. 778, 
Hampton Court, and of the Enfield 
Chapter, No. 1237, in both of which 
he became the First Principal in due 
course. He was honored with the ap- 
pointment of Grand Registrar in the 
Provincial Grand Chapter of Middle- 
sex, Grand Standard Bearer in the 
Supreme Grand Chapter in 1884, and 
m 1892, when he was appointed 
Grand Secretary of the United Grand 
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Lodge, he became, ipso facto, Grand 
Se.E. of the Supreme Grand Chapter. 

He was advanced in Mark Masonry 
in the Carnarvon Lodge, No. 7, and 
became a Joining Member of the Rus- 
pini Lodge, No... 363, and in both of 
these he was installed in due course. 


Rite through the Bard of Avon Chap- 
ter, No. 44, of which he afterwards 
became the M.W.S. This Chapter 
some years ago conferred upon him 
the signal distinction of Honorary 
Membership, he being the only Honor- 
ary Member of that Chapter. He also 
became a Joining Member of the Grand 


SIR EDWARD LE(VCHWORTH, 
Grand Secretary of the Grand Lodge of England 


He was elected Grand Treasurer of 
the Grand Mark Lodge of England in 
1888, and in 1915 was invested Grand 
Senior Warden. He was at one time 
a member of the Grand Master’s 


Royal Ark Mariners Council. 


He joined the Ancient and Accepted 


Metropolitan Chapter, No. 1, and in 
1892 was appointed a Grand Inspector 
General. On July 13th in that year 


the 33d degree was conferred upon 
him by the Earl of Lathom. 

In Knight Templary he was a 
P.E.P. of the St. George’s Preceptory. 
i) 
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No. 6. In 1882 he was’ appointed 
Grand Sword Bearer of the Great Pri- 
ory, K.C.T. in 1898, and G.C.T. in 
1912. Other Masonic honors held by 
him were those of P.P. of Malta, 
P.M.P.S. of the Order of Rome and 
Red Cross of Constantinople, P. Cap- 
tain of the Guard in the Grand Coun- 
cil of the Royal Select and Super Ex- 
cellent Masters, Past Grand Officer 
of the Royal Order of Scotland, and 
of the Order of the Secret Monitor, 
and was a member of the Societas 
Rosicruciana in Anglia. The Grand 
Lodge of Quebec some years ago hon- 
ored him with the appointment of 
Honorary Past Grand Master. 

Bro. Sir Edward Letchworth be- 
came a supporter of the Volunteer 
Movement at its inception in 1859, 
Joining the Victoria Rifles, which was 
under the command of the second 
Duke of Wellington, whose custom it 
was to entertain the officers annually 
to dinner at Apsley House. In 1860 
he received his Commission as Cap- 
tain in the 33d Middlesex Volunteer 
Corps, and took part in the review 
held that year in Hyde Park by Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert. At the 
same time he held a Captaincy in the 
40th Middlesex Corps, both of which 
joint commissions were held by him 
until 1867. In consecrating the Sec- 
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ond Middlesex Volunteer Artillery 
Lodge, No. 2484, in October, 1893, he 
referred to the fact that he was in all 
probability the oldest volunteer pres- 
ent, his captain’s commission being 
dated between thirty and forty years: 
previously, while before that time he 
was a private in the Victoria Rifles; 
but, he added, owing to his Quaker 
training, he feared he was never 
much of a warrior, and in 1867 Her 
Majesty was pleased to accept his 
resignation. 

In 1902, the year in which the 
honor of Knighthood was conferred 
upon him, he married Mary Con- 
stance, widow of Thomas Blaikie, only 
son of the late Sir Thomas Blaikie, of 
Aberdeen. On that occasion the offi- 
cers of the United Grand Lodge of 
England wished to present Lady 
Letchworth with a costly diamond or- 
nament, of her own selection, but ac- 
cepted her stipulated preference for a 
portrait of her husband. 

It was no mere affectation or ex- 
aggeration of speech which caused 
him to be referred to so frequently as 
“The Beloved Grand Old Man of 
Freemasonry.” He was beloved, in- 
deed; none in the Craft could have 
been held in higher esteem or greater 


delicacy and refinement, dignified, 
gracious and tactful. Their manner 
should be such as will impress the 
candidate with the dignity and pro- 
priety of the process of preparation 
and the ceremony about to be under- 
gone. The candidate should be given 
plainly to understand that nothing 
will be required of him but that which 
is eminently proper, and that Free- 
masonry is serious and dignified. A 
great measure of confidence may be 
inspired in him at this point, his brain 
at such a time being extremely active 
and highly receptive, and his observa- 
tions most acute. 

Masters, look well to the prepara- 
tion room! —Cornerstone. 


Some of Kipling’s Allusions to Masonry 


ERHAPS a word or two of ex- 
planation concerning the choice 
mq of subject may not be out of 
= place. As there are individuals 
who find reading Dickens an effort, so 
there are others whose acquaintance 
with Kipling’s works consists almost 
solely of a knowledge of the Reces- 
sional and “The Absent-minded Beg- 
gar.”’ In addition, an author whose 
high conception of Empire and Em- 
pire building is so often expressed in 
his works should appeal to all in the 
momentous times through which we 
are passing. When the efforts of 
U.S. soldiers and those of her Allies 
ave brought to a successful conclu- 
sion, Kipling may, and possibly will, 
add lustre to his already brilliant 
achievements in a poem commemora- 
tive of the glorious oceasion. 

As far as our knowledge goes, there 
is no writer of stories, long or short, 
whose allusions to Masonry are so ob- 
vious. In some instances the reader 
will lose nothing of interest in the 
story by lack of Masor.ic knowledge, 
but in others the reference gives an 
added zest and charm to those who 
ate fortunate enough to comprehend 
its 

In “Traffic and Discoveries” is told 
the story of an American who threw 
in his lot with the Boers during the 
South African war, not because he 
had any sentimental leanings towards 
them, but because he had invented a 
gun whose market value he wished to 
prove. Unfortunately for his inven- 
tion and for himself the gun was dis- 
abled by the artillery, and he was 
taken prisoner and conveyed with a 
train load of other captives to a camp 
near Cape Town. To this camp came 
a visitor whose good fortune had that 
day sent him a two-weeks’ delayed 
mail. The American, on duty at the 
moment guarding the garments of a 
number of his fellow-captives who 
were bathing, was easily drawn into 
conversation at the sight of news- 


papers. The gift of a number of 
them drew out the following remarks: 
“Why, that’s the New York post- 
mark. Give me the ads. at the back 
of Harper’s and McClure’s, and I’m in 
touch with God’s own country again. 
Yes. ..: ‘The Scientific American’ 
yet once more. Oh, it’s good, it’s 
good. Can I keep it? I thank you. 
I thank you.” 

The American extended his blue- 
tanned hand with that air of Oriental 
spaciousness which distinguishes his 
countrymen, and met the visitor’s 
grasp expertly. “I can only say that 
you have treated me as a brother, 
and if ever—”’ He plucked at the 
bosom of his shirt. ‘“Psha. I forgot 
I’d no ecards on me.” 

The Rout of the White Hussars, 
from ‘Plain Tales of the Hills,” re- 
lates the happenings to an aged drum 
horse and the subsequent results. 
Every regiment is inordinately proud 
of its drum horse, which for choice 
is always piebald. As his hardest 
work is to step out at a footpace and 
look handsome, old age is no great 
drawback. However, the Colonel, a 
new man, decreed that the Drum 
Horse of the White Hussars, though 
only eighteen years old, must go, and 
he was therefore replaced by a washy 
bay beast, as ugly as a mule. When 
this happened there was nearly a mu- 
tiny. But one of the Subalterns, Ho- 
gan Zale, an Irishman, bought the 
Drum Horse, as he alleged, to shoot 
him that he might not suffer starva- 
tion and ill-treatment. That night, a 
horse, hooded and sheeted to his ears, 
was taken unwillingly into the Civil 
lines. Later on the Regimental The- 
atre was broken into, and several 
paint pots and some large scenery 
brushes were removed. Sounds of a 
disturbance were shortly afterwards 
heard in a loose-box where Zale kept 
a big, old, white, trap horse. The next 
evening the Drum Horse was shot, 
and given a regular regimental fu- 
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neral by the men, though the Farrier- 
Sergeant looked doubtfully at the 
stiff, upturned feet. Early in the 
next week the Colonel ordered a big 
field day. The manceuvres being com- 
pleted the regiment returned to bar- 
racks. The orderly officer gave the 
command, “Water horses,” and they 
moved off towards the water troughs 
as the band struck up. Just then 
something could be seen moving up 
the road from the Civil lines. It grew 
and grew till it showed a horse with a 
sort of gridiron thing on its back. In 
another minute they heard a neigh 
that every man and horse knew, and 
saw heading for the Band the Dead 
Drum Horse of the White Hussars. 
On its withers banged and bumped 
kettle-drums draped in crape, and on 
its back, very stiff and soldierly, sat 
a bare-headed skeleton. No one could 
account for what followed. There 
was a Stampede in all directions, while 
the Drum Horse, after a vain pursuit, 
turned round and trotted up to the 
mess veranda steps for bread. Then 
the Colonel came out, and in a great 
rage tore the skeleton from the sad- 
dle, to which it had been wired, and 
threatened the direst punishments on 
all for disobedience. The Band Ser- 
geant seemed to recognize the skele- 
ton, and obtained permission to re- 
move it. A week later Zale received 
an extraordinary letter from some 
one who signed himself, “Secretary, 
Charity and Zeal, 3709, E.C.,” and 
asked “for the return of our skeleton, 
which we have reason to believe is in 
your possession.” 

“Who the deuce is this lunatic who 
trades in bones?” said Hogan Zale. 

“Beg your pardon, sir,” said the 
Band Sergeant, “but the skeleton is 
with me, and I'll return it if you'll 
pay the carriage to the Civil lines. 
There’s a coffin with it, Sir.” 

Hogan Zale smiled and handed two 
rupees to the Band Sergeant, saying, 
“Write the date on the skull, will 
you?” 

The story concludes:—‘TIf you 
doubt this story, and know where to 


go, you can see the skeleton. I hap- 
pen to know, as I prepared the Drum 
Horse for his resurrection.” 

“With the Main Guard” is a story 
told by Mulvaney in ‘Soldiers 
Three,’ in which some of the exact 
words from the Ritual, in that part of 
the ceremony immediately after Rais- 
ing a candidate, are introduced. Two 
companies from separate regiments 
were sent, “round a hill an’ down 
again, all for to tache the Paythans 
something.” In the valley, “fas black 
as a bucket an’ as thin as a girl’s 
waist,” the opposing forces jammed. 
In Mulvaney’s words, ‘There we 
shtuck, for divil a bit did the Payth- 
ans flinch, and divil a bit dare we. 
An’ the most exthraordinar’ thing of 
all was that we and they just rushed 
into each other’s arrums, an’ there 
was no firin’ for a long time. Nothin’ 
but knife an’ bay’nit, when we cud 
get our hands free, an’ that was not 
often. We was breast on to thim. 

“Knee to knee,’ sings out Crook, 
wid a laugh, when the rush av our 
comin’ into the gut shtopped, an’ he 
was huggin’ a hairy great Paythan, 
neither bein’ able to do anything to 
the other, tho’ both was wishful. 

“ “Breast to breast,’ he sez, as he 
was pushed forward, closer and 
closer. 

““An’ hand over back,’ sez a Sar- 
gint that was behind him. I saw a 
sword lick out past Crook’s ear, an’ 
the Paythan was tuk in the apple av 
his throat like a pig in Dromeen Fair. 

““T thank ye, Brother Inner Guard,’ 
sez Crook, cool as a cucumber widout 
salt.” 

“The Mother Lodge” is one of a col- 
lection of poems, entitled ‘““The Seven 
Seas.” As Kipling spent most of the 
first years of his life in India, the 
scenes of all his early efforts, both in 
prose and poetry, are laid in that 
country, and evidently he was there 
initiated into Freemasonry. <A very 
good idea of the all-embracing nature 
of the Constitution of our Order may 
be gathered from a perusal of this 
poem. India is more or less notable 
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for the diversity of the creeds of its 
people, who may trade, and even have 
social intercourse with one another, 
but lose caste should they eat to- 
gether. Consequently the Masonic 
lodges in which British and Hindoo 
brethren foregather cannot indulge in 
sumptuous repasts such ‘as we can 
enjoy when we are called from labor 
to refreshment. 

The following extracts show the 
very mixed character of its members: 


There was Rundle, Station Master, 
An’ Beaseley of the Rail, 

An’ ’Ackman, Commissariat, 
An’ Donkin’ o’ the Jail; 

An’ Blake, Conductor-Sergeant, 
Our Master twice was ’e, 

With ’im that kept the Europe-shop, 
Old Framjee Eduljee. 


We’d Bola Nath, Accountant, 
An’ Saul, the Aden Jew, 

An’ Din Mohammed, draughtsman, 
Of the Survey Office too; 

There was Babu Chuckerbutty, 
An’ Amir Singh, the Sikh, 

An’ Castro from the fittin’-sheds, 
The Roman Catholick! 


An’ monthly, after Labour, 
We'd all sit down an’ smoke 
(We dursnt give no banquits, 
Lest a Brother’s caste were broke.) 


We ’adn’t good regalia, 

An’ our Lodge was old an’ bare, 
But we krew the ancient landmarks, 
An’ we kept ’em to a hair. 


Full oft on Guv’ment service 
This rovin’ foot ’ath pressed, 
An’ bore fraternal greetin’s 
To the Lodges east and west, 
Accordin’ as commanded 
From Kohat to Singapore, 
But I wish that I might see them 
In my Mother Lodge once more! 


We met upon the Level an’ we parted on 
the Square, 

An’ I was Junior Deacon in. my Mother 
Lodge out there! 


MASONIC DUTY 


It is greatly to be feared that a seri- 
ous misconception of the duties which 
Masons owe to each other sometimes 
exists among some members of the 
Fraternity, and this gives rise among 
the outside world to an idea of Ma- 
sonry which is at variance with its 
tenets and its principles. It may be 
broadly stated that no one can be a 
good Mason who fails in his duty as 
a citizen. Masonry acknowledges the 
supremacy of the law and inculcates 
an earnest loyalty to the established 
government. It enjoins upon its vo- 
taries the paramount duty of conduct- 
ing themselves as peaceable citizens. 
At an early period in the initiation 
the candidate is truthfully assured 
that any obligation he may be called 
on to take will not conflict with his 
duty to his country, and he is enjoined 
to live soberly, act discreetly, and 
strictly to conform to the moral law. 
In the administration of justice true 
Masonry can never conflict with law. 
A Brother is not called upon to shield 
any criminal, even though the of- 
fender may have worn the white 
apron of innocence; but, on the con- 
trary, Masonry teaches a strict recog- 
nition of the duties he owes as a man 
to the society in which he lives. Asa 
Judge, a juror, a witness, he can recog- 
nize no distinctions between a Brother 
and a profane. Should any other line 
of conduct prevail the very founda- 
tion of our social system would be en- 
dangered, and the Order would incur 
the just odium of every honest man. 


MASON AT THE AGE OF 90 HOLDS 
OFFICE IN LODGE 
Although in his 91st year, William 
B. Wilber was re-elected trustee of 
Adelphi Masonic Lodge, South Bos- 
fon, recently, but illness prevented 
his attendance. It was the first an- 
nual communication he has missed in 
his 52 years of membership. The 
new master. George W. Boland. is the 
youngest who has filled the chair in 
the lodge, and the senior warden, 
Charles Drew, is a Melrose Alderman. 
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That the American Indians, or the 
aborigines of any other land were in 
any way connected with the order 
commonly called Freemasonry, except 
as they have been initiated into our 
present day fraternity, or know any- 
thing in reference to its mysteries, 
except those which are general and 
with which they might by a natural 
coincidence have become familiar 
finds little belief among modern Ma- 
sons. Because a man has been in- 
structed in some things which for the 
good of the tribe he ought to be 
versed in and because that instruc- 
tion is imparted by steps and with 
peculiar ceremonies does not imply 
that these are Masonic arts nor that 
the tribal instinct of preservation is 
so intended to be taken by those out- 
side the tribe, or that the tribe be- 
came familiar with them by reason 
of their connection with something 
Masonic. 

However, legends which have a Ma- 
Sonic coloring are numerous among 
the American Indians. Some of them 
cause the inquirer to hesitate and 
consider before he puts them aside as 
being only characteristic of mystic 
social and benevolent societies among 
the aborigines. The signs and words 
startle one by their evident proximit 
to those known in Freemasonry 

George Copway, one of the Ojib- 
way tribe which dwelt on the north- 
western shores of Lake Superior, was 
a highly educated Indian. He as- 
serted that the elements of Freema- 
sonry had long been known amon 
the Ae ee of the forest, = 

Eli S. Parker, a full-blo : 
of the Six Nations, Siswieay aoe 
renowned Red Jacket, who was once 
Grand Orator of the Grand Lodge of 
Illinois, some years ago, alluded to 
himself at a Masonic banquet as fol- 
lows: 


“T am almost the sole remaining 


Masonry Among the Indians 


scion of what was once a noble race, 
but which is now as rapidly disap- 
pearing as the dew before the morn- 
ing sun. I found my race wasting 
away, and I asked myself, ‘Where 
shall I find home and sympathy when 
our last council fire is extinguished ?’ 
I said, ‘I will knock at the door of Ma- 
sonry and see if the white race will 
recognize me as they did my ances- 
tors, when we were strong and they 
were weak.’ I knocked at the door of 
the lodge and found brotherhood 
around its altar. I went before the 
Great Light in the chapter and found 
companionship beneath the Royal 
Arch. I entered the encampment and 
there found valiant Sir Knights will- 
ing to shield me, regardless of race or 
nation. I feel assured that when my 
glass is run out, Masonic sympathi- 
zers will cluster round my coffin and 
drop into my lonely grave the ever- 
green acacia, sweet emblem of a bet- 
ter meeting. If my race shall alto- 
gether disappear from the continent, 
T have the consoling hope that our 
memory will not perish, but will re- 
main in the names of our lakes and 
rivers, your towns and cities, and will 
call up memories otherwise forgotten. 
I have in my possession a memento 
which I highly prize. I wear it near 
my heart. It came to me from my 
ancestors as their successor in office. 
It was a present from George Wash- 
ington to my grandfather, Red Jacket, 
when our nation was in its infancy.” 

As he spoke he removed the wam- 
pum from his neck and drew from his 
bosom a large, massive medal in an 
oval form, and passed it round. On 
the side of this medal were engraved 
in full length the figures of Red 
Jacket in costume, presenting the 
pipe of peace, and Washington, with 
right hand extended, in the act of re- 
ceiving it. In the other side were the 
Masonic emblems, with the date 1782. 


Masonry’s Attitude in this War 


By S. P. Cochran, 33° 


HE Masonic order, taken as a 
whole, seeks to inculcate in the 
minds of its members those 
high principles which lend 
themselves to the creation of a sys- 
tem of true morality and wise phi- 
losophy. Its tenets prescribe a rev- 
erence for Deity, a love for humanity, 
and practice of those virtues that 
make for good citizenship, both public 
and private. It teaches that next to 
love and reverence for the God of his 
religion, duty is the first great law 
which should govern man in all his 
life’s relationships, and it places duty 
to one’s country and lawful govern- 
ment at the apex of the list of civic 
virtues. 

Masonry is the apostle of liberty, 
equality and fraternity, and the un- 
wearying advocate of the rights of 
free speech, free thought, and free 
conscience, but without partisanship 
sectarianism, bigotry or dogmatism. 
It realizes that the best qualification 
for the duties of citizenship is educa- 
tion and mental enlightenment. Its 
disciples are therefore the earnest 
supporters of free public schools, and 
of all the movements for a broader 
and better education of the mass of 
the people, as the best security for 
popular liberty and free government. 

Masonry does not undertake to sit 
as a judge in national disputes, but it 
does denounce all that is barbarous 
and violative to the rights of human- 
ity, and discountenances national, sec- 
tarian and race hatred. 

All cannot go forth to battle, and 
offer the sacrifice of life in combat, 
but every citizen who loves his coun- 
try and his flag, and what they stand 
for; every man and woman who ap- 
preciates the liberties, the privileges, 
and the blessings which are the herit- 
age of every true American, can and 
must do something, according to his 
and her capacity and opportunity, to 


strengthen and uphold the honor of 
our President, and those who with 
him are guiding and conserving our 
nation’s liberties and life, and makes 
any sacrifice which the demands of 
such service may render necessary. 

Masonry is not a militant organiza- 
tion. Neither is Masonry circum- 
scribed by national lines. As Ameri- 
cans, Masons in this country will 
loyally support the President, and de- 
fend the nation; but we cannot, in 
any official sense, acting as Masons, 
invoke all cur brother Masons to de- 
fend, as Masons, the United States in 
the war against Germany. Masonry 
is not permitted to trench upon either 
the politics or the religion of its mem- 
bers. 

The obligation, however, which an 
American Mason owes America in 
time of war, transcends his obligation 
in time of war to the fellow Mason. 
To illustrate: if an American Mason, 
at this time, should arrest in this 
country a German Mason who was a 
German spy, and the German Mason 
should invoke leniency on Masonic 
grounds, it would be the duty of the 
American Mason to arrest, convict, 
condemn, and execute the German 
Masons in spite of all Masonic appeals 
that the German Mason might resort 
to. In time of war a Mason’s duty is 
first above all else to his country. 

We cannot, however, even in his 
crisis, appeal to Masons as Masons to 
organize as Masons, and to fight as 
Masons in the defense of the United 
States, or in support of the President, 
because, as already explained, Ma- 
sonry is an international—a world- 
wide organization. He who travels 
around the world passes often the 
pale of Christendom; beyond the 
sphere of American national influ- 
ence; but no traveler ever passes be- 
yond the pale of Masonry. 
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Masonic Ignorance 


UCH of the obscurity of the 
a and = history of 

iB reemasonry has been caused 
1, by the secrecy generally ob- 
served by the brethren of that period. 
But little was communicated to paper, 
and the proceedings recorded were of 
the scantiest character. The Grand 
Lodge of England, the mother of 
Modern Freemasonry, seems to have 
been inspired, till a comparatively late 
time, with hostility to the art of 
printing, and the Swedish system of 
Masonry has published none of. its 
transactions down to the present time. 
The liberty of the Masonic press 
and the free expression of thought, 
which 1S now conceded to Masonic 
writers, is a victory gained only after 
an arduous struggle. It was the gen- 
eral opinion of those high in office 
but not deep in Masonic knowledge, 
that all the learning of Masonry 
should be confined to a mere recital of 
the ritual and an acquaintance with 
the lodge lectures. They supposed 
that the whole curriculum of Masonic 
science or philosophy 
within the narrow limi 
struction, or rather t 
ing of any science or phi 


But this condition was not satis- 
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and Enlightenment 


philosophy, by means of publications 
which Masons could read, and thus 
enlarge within their homes the ideas, 
the sentiments of which they had first 
acquired in the lodge. 

The cloud of ignorance seeking to 
obscure the rays of intellectual light 
was not confined to England; it ex- 
tended its baneful influence also to 
other countries. 

In France, Clavel published a Ma- 
sonic history in 1842, and commenced 
a Masonic journal in 1844. In neither 
case had he sought the sanction of 
the Grand Orient, and for this offence 
a sentence of perpetual exclusion from 
that body was pronounced. 

In Germany, Krause and Mosedorf, 
two of the most learned Masons that 
the Fraternity in any country can 
boast of suffered by a similar punish- 
ment for their valuable contributions 
to our Masonic literature. In the 
United States the antagonism to Ma- 
sonic publications has been less, ow- 
ing to the indifference of the Craft to 
the cultivation of the literature of the 
Fraternity; and none have opposed 
its dissemination. 

A great change in this respect in 
the last half century has taken place 
in the internal and external relations 
of Freemasonry. Years ago the 
Grand Lodge of Delaware expressed 
its opinion that Masonic literature 
was doing more harm than good to 
the Institution. But this illiterate 
view has long since been abandoned. 
From the character of a mere social 
club, or a benevolent association, it 
has become a school of philosophy. 
Books on its history and_ science, 
once so rare, are now abundant. Six 
thousand of them have been printed 
alone in the English language, and 
these being added to those published 
in other languages their whole num- 
ber cannot fall much short of 15,000. 
Every country where there is a con- 
gregation of Masons, has its scholars 
investigating the character, the aim, 
the design of the Institution, 
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Masonic Geometry 


Prepared by the Committee on Masonic Research 


“Masonry consists of a course of 
ancient hieroglyphical and moral in- 
structions, taught according to an- 
cient usage, by types, emblems and 
allegorical figures.” Geometry, the 
first and noblest of sciences, is the 
basis on which the superstructure of 
Masonry is erected. 

Is it the geometry of the school and 
college that is referred to in the last 
quotation or is a broader conception 
of geometry intended? It may be 
possible that there is something veiled 
from the superficial observer, and 
only available to the ones who apply 
themselves to the study of Masonry 
with earnestness and zeal. 

The monitorial explanations of Ge- 
ometry, as now given are the “Webb 
work, which was abridged from the 
original Preston work. The Preston 
explanation contains thoughts which 
may give the reader a better concep- 
tion of Masonic Geometry and such 
parts as were omitted from the Webb 
work are here given. 

“From this theme we proceed to 
illustrate the moral advantages of 
Geometry: Geometry is the first and 
noblest of sciences, and the basis on 
which the superstructure of Freema- 
sonry is erected. 

The contemplation of this science 
in a moral and comprehensive view 
fills the mind with rapture. To the 
true Geometrician, the regions of mat- 
ter with which he is surrounded af- 
ford ample scope for his admiration, 
while they open a sublime field for his 
inquiry and disquisition. Every blade 
of grass which covers the field, every 
flower that blows, and every insect 
which wings its way in the bounds of 
expanded space, proves the existence 
of a First Cause, and yields pleasure 
to the intelligent mind. 

The symmetry, beauty, and order 
displayed in the various parts of ani- 
mate and inanimate creation are 
pleasing and delightful themes, and 


naturally lead to the source whence 
the whole is derived. When we bring 
within the focus of the eye the varie- 
gated carpet of the terrestrial crea- 
tion, and survey the progress of the 
vegetative system, our admiration is 
justly excited. Every plant that 
grows, every flower that displays its 
beauties or breathes its sweets, af- 
fords instruction and delight. When 
we extend our views to the animal 
creation, and contemplate the varied 
clothing of every species, we are 
equally struck with astonishment; 
and when we trace the lines of geom- 
etry drawn by the Divine pencil in 
the beautiful plumage of the feath- 
ered tribe, how exalted is our concep- 
tion of the heavenly work? The ad- 
mirable structure of plants and ani- 
mals, and the infinite number of fibres 
and vessels which run through the 
whole, with the apt disposition of one 
part to another, is a perpetual sub- 
ject of study to the true geometrician ; 
who, while he adverts to the changes 
which all undergo in their progress 
to maturity, is lost in rapture and 
veneration of the Great Cause that 
produced the whole, and which con- 
tinues to govern the system. 

When he descends into the bowels 
of the earth, and explores the king- 
dom of ores, minerals, and fossils, he 
finds the same instances of Divine 
wisdom and goodness displayed in 
their formation and structure: every 
gem and every pebble proclaims the 
handi-work of an Almighty Creator. 
When he surveys the watery element, 
and directs his attention to wonders 
of the deep, with all the inhabitants 
of the mighty ocean, he perceives em- 
blems of the same Supreme Intelli- 
gence. The scales of the largest 
whale, and the pencilled shell of the 
most diminutive fish, equally yield a 
theme for his contemplation, on 
which he fondly dwells; while the 
Symmetry of their formation, and the 
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delicacy of the tints, evince to his dis- 
cerning eye the Wisdom of the Divine 
Artist. 

When he exalts his view to the 
more noble and elevated parts of Na- 
ture, and surveys the celestial orbs, 
how much greater is his astonish- 
ment? If, on the principles of geom- 
etry and true philosophy, he contem- 
plates the sun, the moon, the stars, 
and the whole concave of heaven, his 
pride is humbled, and he is lost in 
awful admiration. The immense mag- 
nitude of those bodies, the regularity 
and rapidity of their motions, and the 
vast extent of space through which 
they move, are equally inconceivable ; 
and, as far as they exceed human com- 
prehension, baffle his most daring am- 
bition, till, lost in the immensity of 
the theme, he sinks into his diminu- 
tive insignificance. 

By geometry, then, we curiously 
trace Nature, through her various 
windings, etc.” 

The “Dew Drop Lecture,” formerly 
a part of the regular work of Missis- 
sippi, was recently published in the 
“Builder” and contains some relevant 
thoughts, which we quote in part 

The ancient philosophers placed such 
a high estimate upon this science that 
all who frequented the groves of the 
Sacred Academy were compelled to 
explore its heavenly paths, and no one 
whose mind was unexpanded by its 
precepts was intrusted with the in- 
struction of the young. Even Plato 
justly deemed the first of the philoso. 
phers, when asked as to the probable 
occupation of Deity, replied. He te 
metrizes continually. If we consider 
the svmmetry and order which gov- 
ern all the works of creation, we must 
admit that geometry pervades the 
universe. If, by the aid of the tele- 


scope, we bring the planets within the 
range of our observation, and by the 
Microscope, view particles too minute 
for the eye unaided, to behold, we 
find them all pursuing the several ob- 
jects of their creation, in accordance 
with the fixed plan of the Almighty. 
. . . Is there not more truth than fic- 
tion in the thought of the ancient 
philosopher, that God geometrizes 
continually ? 

By geometry He rounds the dew 
drop; points the pyramidal icicle that 
hangs from thatch bound roof; bends 
into a graceful curve the foaming 
cataract; paints His bow of beauty 
upon the canvas of a summer shower; 
assimilates the sugar to the diamond, 
and in the fissures of the earth-bound 
rocks, forms georgeous caverns, 
trick-set with starry gems. 


But if man would witness the high- 
est evidence of geometrical perfec- 
tion, let him step out of the rude con- 
struction of his own hands and view 
the wide o’erspreading canopy of the 
stars, whether fixed as centers of vast 
systems or all noiselessly pursuing 
their geometrical paths in accordance 
with the never-changing laws of na- 
ture. Nay, more, the vast fields of 
illimitable space are all formed of an 
infinitude of circles traced by the com- 
pass of the Almighty Architect. 
whose every work is set by the Level 
adjusted by the plumb, and perfected 
by the Square. Do this, mv brother, 
and you must admit with Plato, that 
God geometrizes continually, and be 
assured with Job, that He who 
stretcheth the earth upon emptiness 
and fixeth the foundation thereof up- 
on nothing, so it cannot be moved, can 
bind the sweet influence of Pleiades or 
loose the bands of Orion.” 


Note and News 


John H. Field of Randolph, Mass., who 
has just retired as secretary of Norfolk 
Union Lodge, A. F. and A. M., after 47 
years, was probably the oldest lodge secre- 
tary in point of service in Massachusetts, if 
not in New England. In appreciation, the 
lodge elected him secretary-emeritus. He 
has been a member of the fraternity nearly 
60 years, having joined soon after attain- 
ing his majority. 

Mr. Field was born in Randolph 83 years 
ago. He has been selectman, assessor, 
overseer of the poor and member of the 
board of health of his native town, and is 
now a member of the board of registrars of 
voters. He is a director of the Randolph 
Savings Bank, vice president of the Ran- 
dolph Co-Operative Bank and the director 
of the Central Cemetery Association. 

BWR RwWR 

Bertha Barnes, Boston’s well known con- 
tralto, termed “the American Singer of 
American Songs.” is dcing her bit of ser- 
vice to our country, cheerfully singing at 
large patriotic services with a deep-seated 
conviction of loyalty to our homeland, in 
response to the numercus calls that come 
to her to assist in raising funds to meet 
war needs. Descendirg from a family of 
Army and Navy people she naturally re- 
spords enthusiastically to do her part, and 
at the same time firmly urges “our Country 
first” even in music. She’s singine only 
the works of American composers during 
the war, and offers her services free to Ma- 
sonic gatherings of a patriotic nature, pro- 
vided the other artists on the bill also con- 
tribute their se-vices. 


The annual Communication of Germania 
Lodge was held Nov. 26 and the F. C. de- 
gree was conferred on five candidates. The 
officers elected were: W.M., Leo Robinson; 
Sr.W., Julius Kreidel; Jr.W., Edward Ben- 
singer; Treasurer. Wor. Sebastian Gahm; 
Sec’y, Rt. Wor. Samuel Hauser and associate 
member of the Board of Masonic Relief. Rt. 
Wor. Samuel Hauser. The lodge voted to 
celebrate its 68d anniversary on January 
28th next by holding a “Ladies’ Night.” The 
committee will arrange for a public instal- 
lation of the officers elected and appointed, 


to be followed by a banquet and ball. Wor. 
Master Leo Robinson reported that the 
members of Germania Lodge have answered 
the call of Most Wor. Leon M. Abbott, 
Grand Master, for contributions to the War 
Relief Fund, by having, up to this time, 
contributed $1000. Bro. Ferdinand Lehnert, 
opera singer, sang several selections and 
the Workingmen’s Singing Society, of 
which Bro. Frank Reissmann, the organist 
of the lodge, is conductor, also sang, being 
rewarded with cheers and applause. Wor. 
Leo Robinson was congratulated for the 
arrangements he made for a most pleasant 
evening together. 
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The regular Communication of Shawmut 
Lodge, held on Nov. 22, was highly inter- 
esting. Work was begun at 3.45 P. M. and 
dinner was served at 6 o’clock. Among the 
distinguished guests were Wor. Frank B. 
Granger, P.M., of Norfolk Union Lodge of 
Randolph, Wor. Edward N. Dingley, P.M., 
of Kalazamoo Lodge No. 22 of Michigan, 
and Wor. Benjamin B. Osborne, P.M., of 
Equity Lodge of Philadelphia. 

Wor. Joseph Schmidt, the Master of the 
lodge, read a letter which he had received 
from Bro. Abe Daniels, one of the nine 
members of the lodge who are on the honor 
roll, and who is in France. The letter con- 
tained the following interesting items: 

“Smoking articles are about the only 
things that we cannot get out here and real 
good smokes from the States are a great 
treat. As for mveelf I am well and still on 
deck, although ‘Fritzie’ has been paying us 
too many night visits in the air to make 
sleeping very comfortable and as he killed 
seven of our boys in the last raid we are 
not very anxious to have him get too close. 
a sav > We have quite a representation of 
the fraternity in our unit and all told we 
have over fifteen which includes the offi- 
cers and men and we have already attended 
a Masonic dinner which was given at an 
infantry base a short distance from here 
and there were ninety-one at the tables, 
coming from the four corners of the world. 
The banquet hall ard tables were illumin- 
ated by oil lamps and by candles stuck in 
bottles and the dinner was considered a 
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royal feast as good things are not plentiful 
out here. Speeches were made by some of 
the officers and a short entertainment by 
some of the men. It was the most interest- 
ing Masonic affair I have ever attended and 
the best spent evening since I have been in 
France.” 

Wor. Bro. Dingley, son of the late Gov. 
Dingley of Maine, was introduced and made 
an eloquent, patriotic speech. 

Returning to the lodge room the M. M. 
degree was conferred on three candidates, 
in the impressive manner for which the of- 
ficers of Shawmut Lodge are noted. 

The Wor. Master announced that the 
members of the lodge responded nobly to 
the appeal for contributions to the War Relief 
Fund and that thus far had contributed about 
$3000. A service flag, the gift of Bro. Ma’k 
Mason, was presented to the lodge, Rev. 
Bro. Edward A. Chase, the chaplain of this 
and of the Massachusetts Lodge, delivered 
a most inpressive charge on this occasion 
and all united in Singing “America, 

RRWRR 
NEARING THE JOURNEY’S END 

A little more tired at close of day; 

A little less anxious to have our wey: 

A little less ready to scold and blame: 

A little more care for a brot > 
And so we are nearing the j 
Where time and eternity 


her’s name; 
ourney’s end, 
meet and blend. 


A little less care for bonds and gold; 
A little more zest in the day of old: 
A broader view and a saner mind 
And a little more love for al] mankind: 
A little more careful of what we sa . 
And so we are faring a-down the i 


A little more love for the fri 

A little less zeal for established oot 
A little more charity in our views; 

A little less thirst for the daily news: 

And so we are folding our tents away 
And passing in silence at close of day 


A little more leisure to sit and dream; 

A little more real the things unseen; — 

A little bit nearer to those ahead, 
With visions of those long-loved and dead: 
And so we are going where all must go 
To the place the living may never know 


Dr. Wallace G. Keith of Brockton was 
elected and installed grand master of the 
Grand Council of Masons at the annual as- 
sembly in Masonic Temple on December 
10. The new head of the Cryptic Rite in 
Massachusetts has been deputy grand mas- 
ter the past year. He became a Mason in 
1904 in Paul Revere Lodge of Brockton. 
He is a member of Satucket Chapter; also 
of St. Paul’s Chapter, and is past master of 
Brockton Council. Dr. Keith is commander 
of Bay State Commandery and holds office 
in Massachusetts Consistory. As head of 
the Grand Council he succeeds William H. 
L. Odell. 

Clinton A. Ferguson of Marblehead was 
elected grand principal conductor of the 
work, and Martin J. Pleschinger of Chelsea 
was chosen deputy grand master. Grand 
Treasurer Lawrence, after fifteen years in 
office, declined re-election, and Past Grand 
Master Odell was chosen in his place. Fred- 
erick T. Comer of Cambridge was re-elected 
grand recorder, and Arthur G. Pollard of 
Lowell trustee for two years. The only 
appointments made by the grand master 
were Rev. R. Perry Bush, D. D., of Chelsea, 
and Rev. Frederick W. Hamilton, D. D., of 
Cambridge, grand chaplains, and William 
Pierce of Abington, grand sentinel. 

Past Grand Master Blake conducted the 
installation, with Past Grand Master Odell 
as master of ceremonies. 
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A memorial service for Freemasons who 
have fallen in the war took place at the 
Church of St. Clement Danes, London, re- 
cently. The church was filled with members 
of the craft, many of whom were in khaki, 
while not a few were wearing hospital blue. 
Among distinguished Freemasons present 
was the Chevalier Boutell, District Grand 
Master of South America. Mendelssohn's 
“Be Thou Faithful Unto Death” was sung 
as a solo by the Earl of Shaftesbury, Pro- 
visional Grand Master of Dorset, and the 
second lesson was read by Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Sir Francis Lloyd, Junior Warden. The 
Bishop of Birmingham, Grand Chaplain, 
gave an address. 


2 22 22 2 
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For the past two weeks the two Masonic 
lodges in the city of Plattsburg have been 
holding nightly meetings in order that those 
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of the training camp to go to the third de- 
gree might have the opportunity and several 
hundred have done so. On Saturday in the 
High School, special and unlimited dispensa- 
tion having been granted, some 300 stu- 
dents, who will have received their reserve 
officers’ commissions, will take from the 
third to the 32d degrees. 


Lodge, secretary; Ex-Pres. Walter M. 
Cameron, Columbian Lodge, marshal. Sec. 


Spring has held his position 17 years. There 
are living two charter members, David W. 
Lawrence and Freeman S. Atkins, and as 
they were unable to attend it was voted to 
send them flowers and a loving message. 


WILLIAM CRAIG 


When Past Master Charles H. Bolles of 
Revere Lodge was named treasurer of the 
First Worshipful Masters’ Association this 
month he took office for the 46th term and 
was given an ovation by the 95 members. 
The annual dinner and session were held in 
the Copley Square Hotel. The other officers 
are: Robert M. Green, Lodge St. Andrews, 
president; Right Worshipful Howard M. 
North, Winslow Lewis Lodge, vice presi- 
dent; Ex-Pres. Samuel H. Spring, Aberdour 


William Craig, one of Brookline’s best- 
known citizens and a selectman for several 
years, former commissioner of Norfolk 
county and ex-president of the Boston Fruit 
and Produce Exchange died recently at his 
home, 15 Columbia St., Brookline. He 
was a member of Beth-Horen Lodge of Ma- 
sons in Brookline, Brookline Chapter, O. E. 
S., and the Brookline Board of Trade. Mr. 
Craig was born at East Corinth, Vt., 
Jan. 15, 1847, and was first elected select- 
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man of Brookline in 1904 and was regularly 
re-elected until 1909, when, owing to busi- 
ness demands, he retired. He had served 
several terms as chairman. After a few 
years citizens of Brookline again prevailed 
upon him to become a candidate. He was 
elected and served until his death. In 1912 
he was elected County Commissioner. 
BRR BR 

Grand Master Leon M. Abbott, who is a 
member of Columbian Lodge of Boston in- 
stalled its new line with the assistance of 
Grand Marshal Edward N. West. Elmer 
C. Read, who succeeds Franklin C. Jillson in 
the chair, is a past high priest of St. Paul’s 
R. A. Chapter. 

The organization comprises: Elmer C. 
Read, W.M.; H. La Rue Brown, S.W.; 
George L. Willey, J.W.; E. Bentley Young 
(P.M), T.; Fred A. Fernald, S.; Rev, 
George J. Prescott (P.M.), C.; Amos Wes- 
ton, M.; Ralnh H. Hallett, 8.D.; Ralph C. 
Blocksom, J.D.; George R. Marvin. S.S.; 
Herbert F. Hartwell, J.S.: Fayette G, Day. 
ton, I.S.; Wiliam H., Gerrizh, organist; 
Frederick G. Story, color bearer; Benjamin 
W. Brown (P.M.), tyler. Walter R. Dyer is 


associate member of the Board of Masonic 
Relief. 


The 38th worshipful master to be elected 
by Henry Price Masonic Lodge of Charles- 
town is H. Stanley Urquhart. These will 
fill the stations the coming year: H Stan 
ley Urquhart, W.M.: Fred A, Ray, S.W.: 
Windsor W. Raymond, J.W.; R, Wolcott 
Chapman, T.; George E. MeKay (P.M ). Ss 
Edwin M. Hobbs, C5 Wolter H. Cox (PML) 
M.; Harold F. Reed, S.D.; Gay Gleason, 
J.D.; Winthrop D. Stacey, §.s,: Leonard Ww. 
Marston, J.S.; Lucien J. Priest, LS,: Albert 
E. Dudley (P.M.). tyler. Past Master Joh 
F. Briry is associate member of the Board 
of Masonic Relief. 

WoT. 2h TAR 

Masonic funeral services were held in 
Woodlawn Chapel for Ex-Mayor James 
Gould of Chelsea. Rev. Dr. John H. Quint 
pastor of the First Congregational Church, 
Chelsea, officiated. The Knights Templars’ 
services were conducted bv Palestine Com- 
mandery, Rev. Dr. R. PerryBush. prelate and 
Harry C. Willis, commander. Hymns eee 

sung by the Weber Quartet. Delegations 


were present from the other Masonic bodies 
of Chelsea. Pres. E. R. Hoag and Treas. 
William B. Denison of the Chelsea Savings 
Bank, of which Mr. Gould was a trustee, 
represented that institution. Others pres- 
ent were Mayor Edward E. Willard and the 
Board of Aldermen, City Treas. Thomas B. 
Frost, Overseer of the Poor Otis P. Merri- 
am, Ex-Mayors Seth Littlefield and John 
E. Beck and Clerk Joseph M. Curley of the 
Chelsea Court. 
BYR RR 

During a reception on Dec. 5 to repre- 
sentatives from Masonic bodies in the 
Temple at Boston, Charles A. Watts, head 
of St. Andrew’s R. A. Chapter, the oldest 
of the Capitular Rite in America, extended 
a welcome to Chester C. Whitney, who pre- 
sides over St. John’s Lodge, the pioneer of 
Constituted Masonry in America, 

There were two score in the delegation 
which also included Clarence E. Burleigh, 
H.P. of St. Paul’s Chapter: David W. 
Sprague, H.P. of Mt. Vernon Chapter; Wal- 
ter E. Piver, T.I.M. of Boston Council; 
Franklin C. Jillson, W.M., and Elmer C. 
Read, S.W. of Columbian Lodge; Winfield 
C. Towne, W.M., and George F. Wright, 
P.M. of Revere Lodge; Corril E. Bridge, 
W.M. of Lodge of Eleusis; William C. 
Crane, W.M. of Shawmut Lodge; Walter B. 
Tripp, W.M., and Charles Dennee, S.W. of 
Kuclid Lodge; Leonard G. Roberts, P.M. of 
St. John’s Lodge: Andrew P. Cornwall, 
S.W., and E. W. Crawford, P.M of Mt. 
Lebanon Lodge. 

The company listened to an address by 
Rev. J. Franklin Babb. who had for his 
topic “Sense.” It was one of the most in- 
teresting addresses ever heard in the 
Temple. 
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William F. Carson of Westfield, Mass., a 
prominent member of Mount Moriah Lodge, 
and for many years a confectioner, died sud- 
denly recently of heart disease. Mr, Carson 
was past master of the lodge, past high priest 
of Evening Star. Roval Arch Chanter, West- 
field Council, Royal and Select Masters, 
Springfield Commandery, Knights Templar, 
and the present secretary of the Westfield 
Lodge of Masons. He was also a past 
patron of Golden Chanter of Eastern Star 
and the present sentinel of the order. 
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Right Worshipful Marshall L. Perrin, 
P.D.D.G.M., had the assistance of Past Mas- 
ter Henry P. Smith of Wellesley Lodge 
when he installed the officers in Isaac Par- 
ker Masonic Lodge. A new worshipful mas- 
ter was seated, in succession to Hiram E. 
Tuttle, who is at Camp Devens. The follow- 
ing is the new organization: Leo A. Wells, 
W.M.; Fred H. Hitchcock, S.W.; John W. 
Ekwall, J.W.; H. E. Priest, T.; George Hop- 
kins, (P.M.), S.; Arthur N. Burke, (P.M.), 
C.; W. N. Crocker (P.M.), M.; Francis A. 
Tubbs, S.D.; Charles E. Hamlin, J.D.; Henry 
D. van der Wyck, S.S.; Weld I. Smith, J.S.; 
Dana Whipple, I.S.; A. J. Jackson, tyler. 

The lodge roll of honor of those serving 
in the Army or Navy, at home or abroad, 
was read. It consists of Past Master H. E. 
Tuttle and M. A. Sanderson, lieutenants; 
Fred H. Paul, Jr., A. J. O. Brunnelle, F, T. 
Cobb, W. T. Jensen, R. A. Hutmacher, H. 
R. Hoffses, Ball Bartlett, W. A. Bailey, A. 
N. Towne, C. A. Harding. H. W. Taylor, C. 
B. James and R. A. Crosby. 
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St. John’s Lodge of Boston, the oldest on 
the continent, held its 184th annual com- 
munication on Dec. 3 and accorded a re- 
election to Worshipful Master Whitney. 
Right Worshipful David T. Montague was 
again, named associate member of the board 
of Masonic relief. The officers elected are 
Chester C. Whitney, W.M.; Guy C. Willis, 
S.W.; Dwight W. Sleeper, J.W.; Frederick 
S. Fogg (P.M.), T.; Frank M. Copeland, S.; 
Rev. George W. Colson and Ferdinand Don- 
aldson, C.; Leonard G. Roberts (P.M.), M.; 
William I. Corthell, S.D.; Edward H. 
Palmer, J.D.; David M. Claghorn, S.5.; 
Alexander M. Cunningham, J.S.; Douglas 
S. Carter, I.S.; Claude E. Saunier, organist; 
Edward F. Jacobs, tvler. Right Wodship- 
ful Albert B. Root conducted the installation 
and Past Master James T. Wetherald was 
the marshal. 
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Among the Freemasons who are at the 
Charlestown Navy Yard is an organization 
known as the Ionic Club, and a large group 
from it was present in Wyoming Lodge at 
Melrose recently to see one of the men at- 
tached to the yard attain the master Mason 
degree. The deputation was headed by 
Perey J. Ring of Mt. Vernon Lodge, presi- 


dent; T. J. Valentine of Palestine Lodge, 
vice president; E. A. Wildes of Kennebunk- 
port, Me., Lodge, treasurer; H. D. Large of 
Clinton Lodge, Plattsburg, secretary. They 
assisted the lodge officers in the ceremony. 
Worshipful Master Crandon had as guests 
the following who presided at intervals dur- 
ing the reception of candidates: George A. 
Chisholm, W.M., Mt. Vernon Lodge; Wil- 
liam O. Abbott, W. M., Golden Rule Lodge; 
John Husler, W.M., William Sutton Lodge. 
More than 30 lodges were represented in the 
attendance. 


Four of the Ham family—father and 
three sons—figured prominently at the in- 
stallation and attendant ceremonies in Gate 
of the Temple Masonic Lodge, South Bos4 
ton, on the night of Nov. 27. S.W. Guy A. 
Ham, at present eminent commande: of St. 
Omar Commandery, K. T., was electei to 
the chair, was instelled by his fa‘>er, Past 
Master Benjamin E. Ham of Rabboni 
Lodge, and the charge was delivered by an- 
other son, Pest Master Harry H. Ham. 

The third brother. Lieut. Edward A. 
Ham, located at Camp Dix, took part in a 
scene after the lodge had adjourned. He 
presented his father ar American flag, 
and the parent was given a service flag 
of one star, the latter gift being from the 
newly inducted mast=r. 

At the annual dinner in the early even- 
ing Worshivful Master Edward M. Hagarty 
read the rell of honor comprising the names 
of Gate of the Temvle members now in war 
service. It is as follows: Frederick W. 
Connolly. Hugh J. Coyle, Jr., George I. 
Cross, Hugh Findlay, Robert T. Forrest, 
Hugh Gray, Amos Hamburger, Ellis F. 
Harrison, Arthur F. Johnson, Willian: 
Knox, Thomas M. MacFarlane, Alexander 
M. MacMillan, Llewellyn Richards, Thomas 
D. Swift, John C. Thompson, Bertram F. 
Whitley and Robert B. Wood. 

The following is the organization for 
1917-1918: Guy A. Ham, W.M.; J. Collie 
Freeman, S.W.; Amasa W. Bosworth, J.W.; 
Arthur H. Shedd, T.; Henry J. D. Small, S.; 
Rev. James Huxtable, C.; Allan Campbell, 
A.C.; Alexander Simpson. M.; Frank R. 
Keith, §.D.; Alexander Campbell, J.D.; By- 
ron S$. Jackson, S.S.; George S. Weeks, 
J.S.: Albert S. Cary, IS.; Leon Morrill, or- 
ganist; Joseph H. Hanks, tyler. 
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A very interesting gathering of the vet- 
erans of St. Omar Commandery was held at 
Masonic Temple on Nov. 19 when men who 
were knighted as long ago as 1875 were 
present, including Frank Ferdinand and 
Thomas H. Harding, who have had 42 years 
each of membership. The senior past com- 
mander present was Charles E. Pierce, 1875. 
Others of the rank in attendance were 
Fletcher K. Tirrell, 1878; William H. Puf- 
fer, 1884; James A. Cook, 1888; Charles E. 
Hull, 1898; Herbert F. Sawyer and William 
Sears, 1902; Charles W. Pike, 1907, and El- 
don A. Clark, 1908. 

Thomas H. Harding and Frank Ferdinand 
have 42 years each of membership. The 
roll was also answered by the following: 
Albert F. Connolly, 1877; Timothy Wheater, 
1878; Frank E. Howe, 1881; Claredon RE. 
Holman, Thomas M. Gordon and Edward Ji 
Olson, 1884; Edward Sherlock, 1888; Henry 
B. Perkins, 1893; Thomas H. Bond, 1894; 
Mansel H. Bush, 1895; Caleb Dunham, 1905, 

The feature of the occasion was a dra- 
matic salute to the flag. The order of the 
Red Cross was conferred, Eminent Com- 
mander Rydstrom of Joseph Warren Com- 
mandety assisting. 
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The association of Knights Templar com- 
manders changed its routine of toasts at its 
November meeting in Young’s Hotel by 
omitting the toast to the association and, 
in its stead, drinking to “The Army and 
Navy Forever,” concluding by singing “The 
Red, White and Blue.” There was another 
toast, to Past President Everett ¢, Benton. 
who was then ill. : 

Eminent Commander Walter A. Hardy 
of Jerusalem Commandery, was enrolled ag 
a new member and was called on to sing 
his initiatory song. Past Pres. Isaac Chase 
was chorister, and with Past Pres, R. Bent- 
ley Young, Past Commanders William G 
Irving and Hugh M. Tolar were soloists. 
There were several commandery choruses, . 

The quarterly dinner and meeting of the 
First Worshipful Masters’ and Wardens? 
Association of Masons was held on Nov. 23 
at the Comley Square Hotel. with 28 present 
Alexander W. Berger, president of the asso- 
ciation, was toastmaster. Rev. W, Bradley 

Whitney, chaplain at the Charlestown 


Prison, spoke informally on “Behind Prison 
Walls.” 
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The Grand Lodge of Missouri has gone 
on record as recognizing no sufficient exi- 
gency arising from the war which calls for 
any interference with the existing govern- 
ment of lodges. Missouri Freemasons are 
forbidden to visit lodges in France; they 
may not have Military Lodges; and any 
young soldier from Missouri desiring to be 
made a Freemason must take chances on 
escaping death or such maiming which 


would render him ineligible under Missouri 
law. 


Members of Dalhousie Lodge of Newton 
who have enlisted in the service of the 
United States will wear an identification 
medal of neat design, presented to them by 
Grand Master Leon M. Abbott in behalf of 
the lodge at a meeting on Nov. 21. Each 
medal has the recipient’s name engraved 
upon the reverse side. P.G.M. Melvin M. 
Johnson, in behalf of the lodge, presented 
to the Worshipful Master a handsome silk 
service flag with nearly a score of stars 
upon it. The identification medals will be 
worn by Lieut. Col. Benjamin B. Shedd, Mas- 
sachusetts Cc. A. N.G, Boston; Maj. Wil- 
liam F. Knowles, Camp Devens; Capt. Fred 
M. Green, C. A. C., U. §. A., Fort Monroe, 
Va.; Capt. Lewis E. Moore, Engineers, Ex- 
peditionary Forces; Surgeon Roscoe M. 
Waterhouse, Navy; Lieut. Stanley W. Mer- 
rill, 301st Regiment, Camp Devens; Charles 
N. Young, Ordnance Department, Washing- 
ton; Lewis H. Baker, bugler, Expedition- 
ary Forces; Elwood M. Carley, Battery A, 
301st Regiment, Field Artillery, Camp De- 
vens; M. G. Chamberlain, Plattsburg; Au- 
gust Dath, Florida; William E. Earle, Field 
Artillery, Camp Devens; John T. French, 
American Field Service, France; Ralph H. 
Higgins, Plattsburg; Frank M. 
Navy; Guy F, Hunter, Expeditionary 
Forces; John J. Johnston, Expeditionary 


Forces; Alfred E. Sweet, Fort Ontario, Os- 
wego, N. Y. 


Horne, 
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One of the most unusual military Ma- 
sonic events in the history of the order in 
this country took place at the Reserve Of- 
ficers’ training camp at Plattsburg on Nov. 
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24-25. In. recognition of having been award- 
ed commissions in the Army, 337 Master 
Masons were honored by receiving all the 
degrees in Scottish Rite Freemasonry, from 
the fourth to the 32d inclusive, without ex- 
pense to themselves. William Homan, act- 
ive deputy for the State of New York of the 
Scottish Rite, came from New York city to 
grant a special dispensation to Albany Sov- 
ereign Consistory, to Delta Chapter, Rose 
Croix, to Delta Council, Princes of Jerusa- 
lem, and to Delta Lodge of Perfection, all of 
Troy, to enable these bodies to confer the 
degrees simultaneously upon this entire 
class. 


The climax of the work came at the close 
of the 32d degree, when Marshall F. Hem- 
ingway of Troy, commander-in-chief, closed 
Albany Sovereign Consistory with a patri- 
otic charge to the young officers to lead the 
Stars and Stripes ever forward on. the bat- 
tlefields of Europe so that they might 
bring back to their country the one and 
only report that their illustrious predeces- 
sors in I-reemasonry, from George Wash- 
ington down, have ever made, and that 
would be victory. A permanent organiza- 
tion of the class was formed. It will be 
known in Freemasonry as the Barton Smith 
class in honor of the sovereign grand com- 
mander of the rite. 


> 
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The idea was conceived at Freeport, IIL, 
of sending away American officers and sol- 
diers equipped with all available Masonic 
degrees—in order that when mingling 
abroad, especially among British officers 
and men, Americans should find themselves 
at once in Masonic brotherhood with many 
of their Allies. On Sunday, Nov. 26, the 
Freeport Consistory, under special dispen- 
sation, conferred upon 110 officers and pri- 
vates from Camp Grant the fourth to the 
32d degrees inclusive. The candidates 
ranged from twenty-one to thirty years and 
ranged in rank from privates to colonels 
and came from nearly every State in the 
Union. Many of the officers were West 
Pointers. After the impressive ceremony 
of the 32d degree Dr. George McFatrich, 
commander-in-chief of the Oriental Con- 
sistory of Chicago, delivered an impressive 
tribute to the American flag. The 110 later 


organized themselves into a mermanent 
class to be known as the Colonel William 
Brooke class, named in honor of a very 
popular officer at Camp Grant. Later the 
110 were made members of the Shrine. Mas- 
sachusetts was represented in the 110 in the 
person of Lieutenant F. W. Ford, Jr., of 
Medford. 

We felicitate Lt Ford on the attainment 
of the degrees but believe that the best in- 
terests of the fraternity at large can be 
best served if candidates are not rushed 
through in wholesale manner, without the 
necessary preliminary preparation, for it 
is evident that where candidates have so 
many of the degrees conferred in one even- 
ing, as the above statement indicates, the 
impression created is at least a very 
mixed one and the so-called 32° Mason can- 
not really be considered as such. 

It would be interesting to have opinions 
on this subject from our readers and com- 
ment is invited. 
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All records, even his own, were broken 
by Monarch Dyer of Omar Grotto, at the 
ceremonial session on Friday, Nov., 28. 
More than 400 members saw 73 candidates 
go through their perilous adventures. An 
added feature of the evening was the offi- 
cial visit by the Grand Monarch of the Or- 
der, Edward §. Schmid of Washington. 

When Monarch Dyer entered his office in 
January, 1916, Omar Grotto had a mem- 
bership of only 478. Now it has 929, al- 
most double. On Jan. 8 is to be held the 
annual meeting and it is perhaps needless 
to say that Monarch Dyer goes out of office 
with the love and appreciation of every 
member for what he has accomplished to- 
wards setting the Grotto on its feet. 

The order of Veiled Prophets of the 
Realm is fast growing in favor. All over 
the country Past Masters, Past Command- 
ers, thirty-thirds and all others of high de- 
gree are fast being enrolled as members, 
and here in New England, and in Boston 
especially, such Masons are looking with 
favor upon an organization that serves a 
definite purpose with its message of good 
fellowship and mirth. 
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THOUGHTFULNESS 

A fastidious old gentleman was enjoying 
a cigar with a friend one afternoon. 

The guest, having reached the end of his 
Havana, hurled the stump onto the well- 
kept lawn. 

“What made you throw your cigar 
there?” said the old man angrily. 

“See how unsightly it is on the lovely 
grass.” 

“That surely won’t do any harm,” said 
the other, “for nobody would notice a little 
thing like that.” 

“My dear fellow,” solemnly replied the 
old grumbler, “it’s just little things like 
these that constitute tidiness and tidiness is 
half the comfort of life.” 

His friend said no more for a time, and 
in a few moments he arose hurriedly, disap- 
peared, and was absent for a full 20 min- 
‘utes. 

“Where on earth have you been?” 
his host, when he returned at last. 


“Oh, I’ve only been across the meadow to 
spit in the river.” 


said 


. NEITHER OF US 
“Please, central, will yer gimme back me 
two bits? I didn’t git the one T axed fer.” 
“Why, then, did you keep on talking ?” : 
“Well, you see, central, I thought ’twas 
her, an’ she thought ’twas me, but *twasn’t 
neither of us.” 


The attention of our reader 
the advertisement of Seth w. 
trical Co. which appears on another 
The beginning of this company pene ee 
well back into the history of Boston, havi : 
been founded in 1809 by Seth W. Pune 
member of Mt. Lebanon Lodge, Boston After 
his decease the business was continued By 
his son Frank, who was a Popular Wor. 
Master of the same lodge, Masonic afilia, 
tion seems to be a characteristic of the hued: 
ness as it is now under the genera] man- 
agement of Guy C. Willis, who holds im- 
portant offices in several of the Masonic 
lodges of Boston. Under the several] 
changes which have marked the career of 
the company it has always been noted for 
honest service and honorable methods, 


s is called to 
Fuller Elec. 


Sorts 


YOU CAN’T TELL 
“You can’t tell ’bout a display of au- 
thority,” said Uncle Eben. “Many a man 
thinks he’s doin’ a fine job of mule-drivin’ 
when de mule is jes’ hurryin’ to get home 
on his own account.” 


HER REASON 

’ Old Mammy Persimmons called one day 
on the village lawyer. 

“Ah wants to divorce mah husband,” she 
said. 

“Divorce your Uncle ’Rastus?” cried the 
lawyer. “Good gracious! Why?” 

“Bekase he’s done got religion, dat’s 
why,” said Aunt Mary, “an’ we ain’t had a 
chicken on de table fo’ six weeks.” 


ON DUTY 


Sentinel (on guard)—“Halt! who goes 
there?” 


The Colonel—*Foo]!” 


Sentinel—“Advance, fool, and give the 
countersign,” 


SOME MEN ARE SO MEAN! 

Stout Lady (to Husband)—My dear, did 
you think to order a ton of coal today? 

Husband—Yes. 

Lady—And my ghoes? 

Husband—Yes, and, peering out of the 
window, there is a truck backing up to the 
door now but it’s too dark to see whether 
it has the coal or the shoes. 

“Is your husbard an altruist?” 

“IT don’t think so,” replied young Mrs. 
Torkins, “and I almost hope nobody asks 
him to join. Charley has so many uniforms 
now that I can hardly take care of them.”— 
Washington Star. 


Sammee: “An’ what would you do if I 
kissed you?” 
Annette: “I would call gran’mere. Poor 


gran’mere! She ’as been quite deaf since 
ze last bombardment.” 


“How do women spend the money they 
lay away for a rainy day?” asked the boob. 

They buy umbrellas and silk hosiery” 
replied the rubber-neck, 
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Reliability 
and 
Fair Dealing 


Upon these good sound 
principles was this business 
founded many years ago— 
and by a strict observance 
of them has it grown to its 
present position of New 
England's greatest retail es- 
tablishment. It is a fixed 
policy of this house that all 
merchandise sold here shall 
be thoroughly dependable 
and worthy; that prices 
shall ever be fair and rea- 


sonable; that complete and 


unquestioned — satisfaction 
shall be the outcome of 
every transaction with its 
patrons, Such is the policy 
now : such it has been in the 
past: such it shall be in the 
Future. 


We belicve such a_ policy 
sell appeal with special em- 
phasis to the readers of this 
Magasine. 


Jordan Marsh 


Company 


A NEW ENGLAND INSTITUTION 


Electrical Construction 


Reasonable Prices 


Service that Excels 


SETH W. FULLER 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


GUY C. WILLIS, General Manager 


100 BEDFORD STREET 
“Your Father’s Electrician” 


ESTABLISHED 1809 


NORTH END 
SAVINGS BANK 


Incorporated February 17, 1870 


Deposits begin 
interest 
January first 


FIFTY-SEVEN COURT STREET 
BOSTON - MASSACHUSETTS 
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HOLIDAY GIFTS! 


What Shall They Be 
This Year? 


Your Photograph 


=. TAKEN AT E. BRUNEL STUDIOS, Highly 
Artistic, with the FRENCH “CHIC” 
of a GRAVURE or an ETCHING. 


A NATIONAL PHOTOGRAPHER 


Graduate of the Art Schools of Paris, offers the latest 
creations in art photographs at popular prices. 


Special Holiday Offer 
for your FRIENDS — PARENTS —or the “ONE 
NEAREST YOUR HEART." Chicago Boston 


PHOTOGRAPHS 541) Detroit. Phila. 


Standard Cabinet size, dark grounds, With 
finished in Folders. Coupon 

Etching Photos, $1 each and up. and 
Trench Photos and Passports finished in without 
24 hours. New or old Photos copied or it $4.50 


Enlarged. Photos for Cuts or reproduction. 


159A Tremont Street, Boston 


IT WILL NOT APPEAR AGAIN. 
Cut Coupon Now . GOOD UNTIL DEC. 15, 1917. 


Siginert’S 


Steinway, Jewett, 


Woodbury, 


Steinert, 


ry! 


Pianos 
THE FAMOUS PIANOLA PLAYER PIANOS 


Victor Victrolas 


and records 


STEINERT HALL 


Downtown Victor Store 
162 Boylston St. 


35 Arch Street Be 
6 


Stores in all Principal New England Cities 
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1870—1917 


lowers 


In Artistic Arrangement 


FOR ALL OCCASION 


We have made Masonic presentation 
bouquets and funeral tributes since 1870 
for Lodges, Chapters, Councils, Com- 
manderies and Consistories. Should you 
feel that you are not getting flower work 
to suit you from others, try us, please. 

Telephone or telegraph your orders at 
our expense. 


J. Newman & Sons 


[Incorporated] 
24 .Tremont Street 
BOSTON 


Established Since 1873 


HENRY J. SEILER 
Caterer 


513 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


Masonic Dinners 
and Spreads 


Over Forty Years of Service 


SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE 


ORIENTAL TEA CO. 


Importers, Jobbers 
Coffee Roasters. Fine Teas, Coffees 
and Coffee Making Apparatus 
Hot Coffee in Tanks 


87-89 Court Street Boston 


MASS. 


TATIONERY 
= S HOP 


8 MILK STREET 
The Store where QUALITY COMES FIRST 
Blank Books Loose Leaf Devices 
Birthday Cards and Booklets 
Printing and Engraving 
We know How 


Hill - Smith 
& Co. 8 Milk St. Boston 


The§ TATIONERY 


MANSION HOUSE ICE 
CREAM COMPANY 


ICE CREAM AND ICES 


The purest, smoothest and finest flavored 
ice cream on the market. Shipped to all 
parts of the New England States. Best 
dealers sellit. You are invited to visit the 
most up-to-date plant in New England. 


East Cambridge Mass. 


Telephone Cambridge 4373 


The 
Henderson-Ames Company 


New England Headquarters, __L. C. Bruce, Representative 
16 Wyola Drive, Tel. cedar3590, Worcester, Mass. 


Manufacturers of 


ALL MASONIC SUPPLIES 


Officers and Members Aprons 


Past Masters Jewels and Aprons 
for Presentation 


Chapter and Council Supplies 
Have just received some new designs in 


Chapter Robes. These we would be glad 
to show YOUR CHAPTER. 


Knights Templar Uniforms 


Made strictly in accord with the regula- 
tion of your Commandery. If your Com- 
mandery is not receiving the H-A Co. 
uniforms, write us for full information 
and prices. 


Presentation Swords 
for Past Commanders 


Gold-plated with ivory grip and jewel 
settings.—All prices. 
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LOUIS’ nestavra 
RESTAURANT 
Rear Tremont Theatre, 
OFF AVERY. STREET 
NEAR THE MASONIC TEMPLE 
Lunch Unsurpassed in Boston...... 65¢ 


Playgoers’ Dinner, Best ever......$1.00 
A LA CARTE SERVICE ALL DAY 
Banquet Rooms for Parties, 4 to 150 
Music, Snappy Cabaret 
AUTO PARKING SPACE Tel. Beach 1313 


Conductors, Gutters and 
Leaky Roofs 


Slate Roofs a Specialty 
We have over 40 men ready to repair 
any kind of roof. Prompt, reliable 
service and reasonable prices. Don't 
wait for the next storm, but tele- 
phone now to 


E. B. BADGER & SONS CO. 
63-75 PITTS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
HAYMARKET 2152 


| The Conduct of Our Business 
Calls For Your Trade 


Extensive line of Imported and Domestic 
Clgars—appreciated by quality smokers. 
The reliable mail order house. 


Write For Price List. 
Holland System, Inc. 


(Formerly Holland Wine Co.) 
NEXT DOOR TO MASONIC TEMPLE 


47 Boylston Street Boston 


Blue Lodge Aprons, 
Collars, Jewels, 
Jewelry, 


K. T. Uniforms, 
Chapter, Council, 


Eastern Star Regalla 
Shrine Fez 


Collars and Jewels 
tReplated 


WARN RIR RAL dy Regalia Repaired 
Lambskin Aprons. No.7 White Lambskin, size 12x14 
in, unlined, in wide tape strings, made of finest 

selected stock, first quality, doz., $13.50 


THE BOSTON REGALIA CO. 


387 Washington St., opp. Franklin St. | BOSTON, MASS. 


Silk U. S, Flag 4'. x56 feet Pole, Eagle or Spear 
with STAND $25.00 up. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 
Caterers 


Collations and Banquets Provided 
For Masonic Bodies 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


715 TREMONT ST. BOSTON 


Telephone Back Bay 6816 


INOROVONOROVOVOROVORONOVONOROM 


We are direct manufacturers of 
Masonic and Eastern Star Jewels 
of every description. 

We also carry a full line of but- 
tons, rings, pins and charms. Call 
and see our line before going 
elsewhere. 


JOHN A. SALMAN 
21 Bromfield St. Boston, Mass. 
Room 404 


RCRCRCRONERCHERCNCRCRCRCRERERE 


A BLESSING TO MANKIND 


LIQUOR * DRUG HABIT 


Ethically and scientifically treated 
under modern methods. 
Positively overcome without pain or craving. 


(f patient Is not satisfied at end of treatment the 
money will be cheerfully refunded. 


Write for information and mention this 
advertisement. 


Dr. Schaefer’s Institute 


304 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Tel. Day and Night. B. B. 3970 


Corns, Bunions 
Ingrowing Nails 
Thoroughly sterilized In- 


struments kept in formalde- 
hyde fumes for each patient. 


Robert E. Turner ae opy 
175 Tremont Street Room 408 
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YOUR VALUABLES ARE SAFE 


from Fire and Theft if deposited in a box in our Modern Burglar Proof Safe Deposit 
Vaults. The cost is small. 


SECURITY SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
30 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON 


G. F. AMES & CO. 


Designers and Builders of 


CEMETERY MEMORIALS 


Office and Works 


390-394 BROADWAY 


TELEPHONES 


Office: Lynn 1750 
Residence: Lynn 4631 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


Gndertakers 
2326 and 2328 WASHINGTON STREET 


City and out-of-town service. 
Chapel—Automobile Equipment. 


Established 1848 Open Day and Night 
Telephones: B. B. 8100-8101 


A. L. EASTMAN CO., Inc. 
Furnishing WUndertakers 
838 Beacon St. Corner of Arundel St. Boston 


E. F. HICKS 


Caterer For All Occasions 
QUALITY FIRST CONSIDERATION 


351A Medford St. SOMERVILLE 
Tel. 52765 Som. 


B. E. A. DEMUTH 
Printing 


for General and Commercial Purposes 
Telephone Connection 
683 Washington Street Boston 


ESTABLISHED 54 YEARS 


CHARM, FOB, or POCKET-PIECE 
Oxidized, silver or bronze. 
By mail, 25 cents. 

Has blank space on reverse 
side for your name, name and 
number of your Lodge, date 
of initiation degrees, office 
held, etc. 

Engraving, per letter, .02 

Also for K.T., A. A.S. R, 
Shrine, §.'0;'0, F K.P; 
and other societies. 

Agents wanted in every Lodge; 
good commissions, 

Order one. Ask for other specialties, Free Post Cards, 
Calendars, Book and Jewelry Catalogs, ete. 

Macoy Pub, & Masonic Supply Co. 
45, 47, 49 John St., New York. [Jewelry Dept. 


A. E. QUICK 
Undertaker 


CAREFUL ATTENTION TO ALL 
DETAILS IN OR OUT OF CITY 


No. 4051. .25 


204-206 So. Common St., Lynn, Mass. 


Telephones 594-J 
Res. 594-M 


WANTED 


Manager for Rhode Island 


Agents for New Hampshire. Maine and Rhode Island 


FRATERNITIES 


Health and Accident Association 
RICHMOND, MAINE 


HERMAN L. KLEIN 
OPTOMETRIST 
The scientific, intelligent, drugless, eMfcient 
adaptation of glasses for the aid of vision and 
the relief of headache and eye-strain. 
10 TREMONT ST.. Cor. BROMFIELD 
708 & 709 Paddock Bldg., BOSTON 
Telephone Fort Hill 4138 


TELEPHONE, DORCHESTER 2010-2011 


R. & E. F. GLEASON, Undertakers 


All arrangements carefully made. First-class service 
Auto Equipment for Local and Out-of-Town Use. Auto Hearses. 


335 WASHINGTON STREET, near Harvard, DORCHESTER DISTRICT 
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Beber Male Quartet rf) |. seme Tr niin 


OF BOSTON Can Contains ~S You With All 


— 


1 Our Business = F " Ns q Ww. 

124 “ p 4 4 EAR Its Full Ne ly 
Reputation. go ; = f <o Vv 
—<$—$‘—. IN i Roasted Fla or 


It Cannot In 1, 2, 3 and 5- 


Pound All-Tin Cans, 


Be Excelled. 


} ; yy ma Rie yi Whole, Ground Or 
t Sold By ary | \ [a5 ei ft, y Pulverized. 


Over 25,000 


i * - 5 
Is so different from others that it has Never In 
Grocers a Fragrance as well as a Flavor all its ——_—— 
t = own. Best grocers sellit. Ask yours. 
; DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY, B 
arrels or B 
1 i In The States. Boston and Chicago. parrels Or Bags 
} 


WHERE MASONS FIND THE MOST CON- 
VENIENT PLACES TO STOP AT 


Special accommodations for banquets and social 
gatherings. Cuisine of exceptional excellence. 


Hotel Touraine 


BOYLSTON and TREMONT STREETS 
Opposite Masonic Temple 


Parker House 


SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Qualified to furnish music for any degree in Masonry 
including the Commandery and Scottish Rite. 


A. C. PRESCOTT, 32nd W. E. DAVISON, 32nd 
Res. Tel. 848-W Dor. Res. Tel. Brighton 898-M | , 9 
A. F. COLE, 32nd FRANKLIN G. FIELD, 32nd | \ oung S Hotel 
Res. Tel. 1738-M Somerville Res. Tel. Bellevue 1253-W I COURT STREET and COURT SQ. 


BOSTON 


Special Music for O. E. S. 
J. R. WHIPPLE COMPANY 


25 Huntington Avenue, Room 330 Boston, Mass. ) 


Telephone 
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OF DISTINCTION 
FOR VVOMEN AND MISSES 


Black Fox, Silver Fox, Red Fox, Cross Fox, Poiret Fox, 
Mink, Muskrat, Natural Skunk, Leopard, Ermine, 
Hudson Seal (dyed muskrat), Wolf, 
Beaver, Raccoon, Nutria, Opossum, 


Natural WVolf, Black Wolf 


Tailored Suits, Dresses and Gowns 


Coats, Wraps, Waists, Blouses 


New 1918 Styles 


MEYER JONASSON & CO. 


MASONIC TEMPLE, BOSTON 


